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DANTE’S COMEDY: THE PATTERN AT THE CENTER 
By Charles 8. Singleton 


THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION that comes in the forest at the top of the 
mountain of Purgatory is the triumph of Beatrice. This is known to us— 
or ought to be—once we have read the poem. But it is something we must 
unknow for purposes of reading the poem even a second time, if we are to 
find there, in the coming of Beatrice, that special kind of meaning which 
only an art form can give: a meaning emerging out of the unfolding of a 
particular form and from that process inseparable, nonexistent. For, as 
the poem would have it, we come to Beatrice by a quite special way. And 
when we see her finally, she stands framed in a meaning that is created 
and established by the very path of our approach. In pointing to this I 
point, of course, to nothing new in poetry; but precisely to that kind of 
meaning with which students of literature as an art are first of all con- 
cerned—or ought to be. 

The way to Beatrice in the poem is built along the line of a reader’s 
expectation, an expectation which is planted in us by the words Virgil 
speaks to his charge as he dismisses him at the edge of the garden: 


Vedi lo sol che in fronte ti riluce; 
vedi l’erbetta, i fiori e li arbuscelli 
che qui la terra sol da sé produce. 
Mentre che vegnan lieti li occhi belli 
che, lacrimando, a te venir mi fenno, 
seder ti puoi e puoi andar tra elli. 
(Purg. XXVII, 133-138.) 


This can only be Beatrice who is expected. This is indeed only a reminder 
of what from the beginning we have known would come to pass when we 
reached this point in the journey. 

As we move into the garden we come to a stream. Suddenly, in a meadow 
there beyond the stream, we see a maiden gathering flowers and singing 
as she goes. Can this be Beatrice? No, it cannot be, for Dante does not 
appear to recognize her. This (we learn her name later) is Matelda. Dante 
may not yet cross the river and possess her, as he so much desires to do at 
once. But where is Beatrice? We were expecting her to come. 

The stream along which we walk turns, so that in following it we face 
the east. Suddenly, throughout the forest there is a flash of light like 
lightning, and with it a sweet melody. And the poet breaks off his narra- 
tive to call upon all nine of the muses now for aid that he may set down 
in verses things hard to grasp in thought. 

Is this Beatrice who is coming? Someone, surely, is coming; and coming 
as in some triumphal entry, for the melody, as it draws nearer, proves to 
be voices chanting and in the chant we make out the cry Hosanna. 
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Now with measured step a procession comes into view. It is one hard 
indeed to set down in prose, much less in verse, so is it laden with symbolic 
suggestion in all its detail. The poet, in the verses, brings this procession 
into view only gradually. We see the parts of it, one after another, in the 
strict order of their emerging. But in order to get it before our mind’s eye 
again, let us review this procession as it is given to our view after it has 
wholly emerged and has come to a halt before us. 

At the head of the whole, as it came forward, were seven lights or lamps, 
advancing as by miracle since no bearers of these have been visible. These 
lamps have left back over the whole procession seven bands or streamers 
of light which will continue to hang over it all the while like a kind of heaven. 
Next, following the lamps, come twenty-four figures called elders (seniori), 
robed in white and distinct, as a first group in the procession, by virtue of 
the crowns of lilies which they wear. Next, following this first group and 
(as we come to see), at the center of the whole, come four strange wingéd 
animals, crowned in green. These, as they come, contain in the square of 
space between them another strange animal, half-eagle and half-lion, a 
gryphon, hitched to a two-wheeled chariot which it draws after it and at 
the wheels of which seven maidens are dancing. This central group is then 
followed by yet a third, made up of nine figures dressed in white like the 
first group of elders but these with crowns of red. 

This, of course, is to distinguish rapidly only the principal parts and 
more salient features of the procession as it halts there across the river. 
As we watched it (in the poem) come into view, a profusion of symbolic 
detail of color and gesture has helped us to see the parts for what they are 
and finally the whole for what it is. And we may safely assign names to 
the parts and to the whole. 

The seven lights heading the procession and hanging back over it as a 
bright canopy are (in figure) the seven-fold gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit which presided over the writing of Holy Scripture and (for reasons 
we shall see) that same Spirit which the prophet Isaiah foretold would 
descend upon the Christ who was to come. The procession, then, that 
follows the lights is unmistakably a procession of Holy Scripture itself. 
Here come now, not the authors of the books of Holy Scripture, but the 
books themselves and in the number and order in which they are (or were) 
known. First, all the books of the Old Testament, 24 of them, crowned in 
white, the color of faith. Next the four gospels, figured in the four strange 
animals, crowned in their turn in the color of hope. And last, as a third 
group, the remaining books of the New Testament crowned in the color of 
charity. In the figure bringing up the rear, we recognize Revelation. 

But clearly more than the books of Scripture have a part in this pro- 
cession. For at its center, contained by the four gospels, is a gryphon which, 
in its dual nature, figures Christ; and a chariot which is His Church. The 
seven maidens dancing at the wheels, four on one side and three on the 
other, are the moral and the theological virtues. 
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It is the chariot that marks the center of the whole procession. For one 
thing, when, at a signal like thunder, the whole comes to a halt, it is the 
chariot which is directly across the river from Dante—Dante who is and 
who remains our post of observation. Moreover, upon the halt of the whole 
parade, the elders who came ahead of the gryphon and His chariot turn 
to face the chariot so that, in a quite literal sense, all eyes are upon the 
chariot at the center. 

But, now that we have the procession before us in its whole length and 
framed in this way, it is well to recall again that the poet does not give it to 
us so. On the contrary, he brings it into view in the manner of an emerging. 
We see successive parts only as these can be discerned from where Dante 
stands, gradually, one after the other, and in due order. The form here 
matters. For if this is Holy Scripture that comes here (and we know that 
it is), if this is the Word of God that comes so, we see that the poet has so 
managed the coming of that Word as to give us the distinct impression that 
it has unfolded before our eyes, that Scripture has come into view in the 
due order of its books, from the beginning to Revelation. By the form, by 
this process of unfolding, a dimension of meaning is put here that we must 
not miss. For, if this is the Word of God gradually emerging, where else 
could that take place if not in éiéme. By such a form it is precisely time 
which is put here. And thereby is framed an aspect of symbolic significance 
which, I think, we may be helped to see by an observation on Holy Scrip- 
ture which St. Bonaventura makes in the prologue to his Brevilogium: 


Holy Scripture has a length which consists of the description of the times and 
ages, namely, from the beginning of the world to the day of judgment. . . . Thus 
Scripture is of great length, because in its treatment it begins with the commence- 
ment of the world and of time, in the beginning of Genesis—and extends to the 
end of the world and of time, namely, to the end of the Apocalypse. 


Bonaventura, we may be sure, was not the first to see in the length of 
Scripture this symbolic meaning. It is a meaning in symbol firmly enough 
established that a Christian poet can build with it. 

It is at just the moment when the whole procession has fully emerged 
and halted before us that we can best feel the impact of the symbolic 
meaning. This, literally, is Holy Scripture coming in time. And now that 
it is all there before us, we have Scripture there as we, who come after its 
coming in time, do have it. This now is Scripture in that kind of timeless 
dimension in which it stands as it is spread in this life before the eyes of 
every faithful Christian. But St. Bonaventura has helped us to see more 
here, to see a figure of time itself unfolding from its beginning to its end. 
So now, how is it with time when the procession halts? Has time itself, in 
some way, come to a standstill? If so, then the pattern itself, in its sym- 
bolic dimension, is signifying something, is making a call which we should 
hear. It is signaling something. Must that not be this: that a day of Judg- 
ment is at hand? 
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Standing back thus and viewing the pattern of the whole, we do see 
that we have here, in figure, a conception of time, of history, that could not 
be more Christian. First of all, time here has a beginning and an end. 
And, as time unfolds from its beginning to its end, there at the center is 
Christ and His Church. And now time is unfolded, time is come to a halt, 
time is frozen, with all eyes on the center, and something, someone, ex- 
pected there. In this most Christian pattern, will that not be one who 
comes to judge? And who could that be, if not Christ Himself. The very 
pattern of the procession before us seems now to be crying out for Him to 
come. 

In yet another way we can see that the scene before us is making a most 
urgent call for something, for someone, to come there at the center. For 
the chariot there, we must not forget, is a triumphal chariot. Rome, the 
poem tells us, had no finer for its Caesar. It is a remarkable vehicle. And 
yet, surely, not the least remarkable thing about it is this: it is empty. 
There is no one in triumph on this triumphal chariot; and since there is 
no one there, surely someone is expected there. The elders have turned and 
faced it. All eyes that came before it and all that came after it are now 
upon it. Is Christ to appear upon it? But is not Christ given here in the 
procession by the gryphon who pulls the chariot? And were we not expecting 
Beatrice? 

We go back thus to that expectation as to a thread that can guide us 
through all this by revealing to us, as we move along it, the certain outline 
of a poet’s intention. We expect Beatrice. But all the while everything, 
the pattern of the whole, the image of time frozen and expectant at its 
center, all seems to call for Christ. 

It is indeed time to go back and remember that this thread of an in- 
tention becomes especially clear as the procession unfolds, for as it ad- 
vances, we hear utterances, cries and shouts that are an unmistakable part 
of that intention. First, as the chanting comes nearer, it was the cry 
Hosanna that we heard. Then, as they came forward with their eyes upon 
the guiding spirit of the Lord, the books of the Old Testament—these for- 
ward-looking and prophetic books—shout in unison what is surely the salu- 
tation of Gabriel to Mary: ‘“Benedicta tue nelle figlie d’Adamo.” 

Can those words be heralding anything if not the Christ who is to come? 
(But, as we came into this garden, we had been given to expect Beatrice.) 

Then finally, when all is halted, and when all eyes are upon the empty 
chariot, we see appear upon it, first, many angels who arise with a wel- 
coming cry, calling in their turn now for the one who is to come. And 
their shout is: Benedictus qui venis. The poet could have had it “‘Benedicta 
que venis” without the slightest metrical difficulty. But no, the cry is 
Benedictus. Surely a poet could not more clearly reveal his guiding inten- 
tion. 

Moreover the very image by which Beatrice does, at long last, come to 
stand upon the chariot is the final seal upon this intention. For the figure 
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by which she appears is that of the sun rising behind morning mists. We 
may note first of all, of course, the accuracy of the image with respect to 
the immediate situation. We remember that we are still facing the east, 
that it is early morning in the garden. Then, on the chariot, there arise 
figures, tossing flowers so as to make a veritable cloud of these. And within, 
or rather through, that cloud Beatrice appears. The image is accurate. But 
it is designed to be more than that, to fulfill a larger purpose and pattern 
and this we are now in a better position to see. For we must know that the 
image of a rising sun could bring with it, out of a long traditional usage, 
an established burden of symbolic meaning. A rising sun was the image for 
Christ, the established image for the coming of Christ. Later, in Paradise, 
we may even see the confirmation of this. For there, when Christ comes in 
what is truly His triumph, He comes as a sun. And here now, at the center, 
where the very configuration of the procession itself has seemed: to call 
for Christ, here where ““Hosanna”’ and other cries have seemed to call for 
Him, here now, as angels strew a cloud of flowers in the air and shout 
Benedictus qui venis, here Beatrice is at last given to us by the very image 
which, for so long before, had given Christ in His coming: 


Io vidi gid nel cominciar del giorno 
la parte oriental tutta rosata, 
e l’altro ciel di bel sereno adorno; 
e la faccia del sol nascere ombrata, 
si che, per temperanza di vapori, 
l’occhio la sostenea lunga fiata: 


cosi dentro una nuvola di fiori 
che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
e ricadeva in git dentro e di fori 
sovra candido vel cinta d’uliva 
donna m’apparve. .. . 


At last there is someone in triumph upon the chariot at the center. 
What in so many ways was called for is now delivered. A pattern is ful- 
filled. It is not Christ who comes. It is Beatrice, Beatrice who comes as 
Christ. 

But we have yet to observe here an even more striking point of detail. 
The pattern before us, as we saw, was not signaling merely a coming of 
Christ. But, because the procession of Scripture could symbolize time it- 
self; and, as it came to a halt, could suggest time at an end; because we 
could feel that now we had before us somehow time frozen, with all eyes 
on the center, we could sense the signal (this being the Christian pattern 
of time that it is) that a day of Judgment might be at hand. 

Is this particular of the pattern fulfilled? Is this signal of a day of Judg- 
ment met and answered when Beatrice does come? Yes, even this. We get, 
in a simile, the first confirmation of it. For, as the angels rise up on the 
chariot, scattering their cloud of flowers and shouting their cry of welcome 
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(Benedictus qui venis), the manner of their rising there is said to be as that 
of the saints will be on the day of the Resurrection: 


Quali i beati al novissimo bando 
surgeran presti ognun di sua caverna, 
la revestita carne alleluiando; 

cotali in su la divina basterna 
si levar cento ad vocem tanti senis 
ministri e messaggier di vita etterna. 

Tutti dicean: Benedictus qui venis. 


It is a figure almost too transparent in the way it reveals a poet’s in- 
tention. There may be no mistake about it. The coming of Beatrice has 
completely fulfilled the demands of the pattern. As Christ will come at 
His second coming, so does Beatrice come here: in a cloud of glory, at the 
end of time and at the center of time—to judge. The analogue is complete. 


For we soon see that Beatrice has come to judge, to stand in sternest 
judgment on one whose name is the first word she utters: Dante. 

And we hear from her now the reproaches by which we are reminded of 
the role she had had in the poet’s life. Beatrice goes over the facts of the 
past, reads them out of the Book of Memory. (Thou art worthy to take the 
book and open the seals thereof.) The Comedy here gathers into itself the 
experience of the Vita Nuova, may be said to build on to the earlier work. 
Among her reproaches we have, in a single terzina, the statement of the 
part she had played in Dante’s life in her brief time on earth: 


Aleun tempo il sostenni col mio volto: 
mostrando li occhi giovanetti a lui, 
meco il menava in dritta parte volto. 


By such a role she had deserved the name salute so often assigned to her 
in the Vita Nuova; indeed, had so earned her own true name: Beatrice. 
She had died. And now, ten years later, she comes from above and beyond 
to judge him, comes with a charge of the backsliding of which he is guilty 
in the years since her death: 


Quando di carne a spirto era salita 
e bellezza e virtt cresciuta m’era, 
fu’io a lui men cara e men gradita; 
e volse i passi suoi per via non vera 
né l’impetrare inspirazion mi valse 
con le quali ed in sogno e altrimenti 
lo rivocai; si poco a lui ne calse! 
Tanto git cadde che tutti argomenti 
alla salute sua eran gia corti 
fuor che mostrarli le perdute genti. 
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Per questo visitai l’uscio de’morti 
e a colui che I’ha qua su condotto 
li preghi miei, piangendo, furon porti. 


Let this, first of all, be observed. The analogy of Beatrice to Christ, 
built up before our eyes in the last cantos of the Purgatorio, is no arbitrary, 
no ornamental, way devised by a poet to praise his lady. It is in Beatrice’s 
role in Dante’s life that that analogy finds its full and impressive support. 
We must hold the Vita Nuova and the Comedy together at this point (and 
this is something which the Comedy here invites us to do) if we are to see 
this. We know from the Vita Nuova how Beatrice had come into the poet’s 
life as a miracle, as a love descending from Heaven to light an upward 
way to salvation. And now we learn from her reproaches that, after her 
death, she had come again to him in visions to recall him to the supernal 
goal. We have known, too, from the beginning of the poem, what she 
recounts here: that for him she had descended to Hell, to Virgil in Limbo, 
to lay open the way to salvation. Analogy is not an equivalence. Analogy 
is a resemblance. Clearly these things do reflect other things: the coming 
of Another Love upon earth, the descent of Another to Hell, the coming of 
Another in visions after His death. But, now that we are holding the 
Vita Nuova and the Comedy together and reading the story which they 
together tell, I would point out one aspect of the whole analogy which 
seems till now to have escaped our notice—a most central aspect of that 
analogy. An attentive reader of the Vita Nuova of course knows that the 
earlier work itself pointed up an analogy Beatrice-Christ—did so, indeed, 
so boldly that a later century, the sixteenth, unable to understand that 
this was analogy, expurgated the work in its first printed edition, deleting 
the closing words of Chapter XXIV, for instance, where we read how the 
poet one day had seen Beatrice coming in the company of another gentle 
lady and following after this lady as she came: 


I saw coming toward me a gentle lady who was famous for her beauty and who had 
formerly been very much the lady of this first friend of mine. And the name of 
this lady was Joan except that because of her beauty, as some believe, she had 
been given the name Primavera; and so was she called. These ladies passed near 
me thus one after the other and it seemed to me that love spoke to me in my heart 
and said: “She who comes first is named Primavera for just this her coming today; 
because I moved the giver of the name to name her thus Primavera, that is, prima 
verrd on that day when Beatrice will appear after the imagination of her faithful 
one. And if you will also consider her first name, it is tantamount to saying “prima 
verrd” because her name Joan is from that John who preceded the True Light 
saying: Ego vor clamantis in deserto; parate viam Domini. 


Certainly the poet has not wanted us to miss an analogy—one indeed 
already manifest in the chapter immediately preceding this, the twenty- 
third (which could thus hardly be nearer the center of the Vita Nuova), 
a chapter where in a vision which came to him as he lay sick of a fever, the 
death of Beatrice is announced to the poet amid signs of universal cataclysm 
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that can only remind us of the death of Christ (and, by yet other signs, of 
His Ascension): 


Thus, as my phantasy began to wander, I came to such a point that I did not 
know where I was: and I seemed to see women going along a way, weeping and 
disheveled, marvelously sad: and I seemed to see the sun grow dark so that the 
stars came out with a color that made me judge them to be weeping; and it seemed 
to me that the birds flying through the air fell and that there were very great 
earthquakes. And marvelling in such a phantasy and being greatly afraid, I imagined 
that some friend came to me and said: “But don’t you know? Your marvelous lady 
is gone from this world.” Then I began to weep most piteously; . . . I imagined that 
I looked toward Heaven and I seemed to see a host of angels that were returning 
upwards and they had before them a very white little cloud. It seemed to me that 
these angels sang gloriously and the words of their song, I seemed to hear, were 
these: Hosanna in excelsis. 


Why we have not seen it before, I do not know. Here are the reproaches 
of Beatrice inviting us to hold the Vita Nuova and the Divine Comedy 
together. Now do we not see what may be seen only if we do this? In the 
Vita Nuova, at the center of the Vita Nuova, Beatrice is seen to depart 
this life, uplifted in the company of a host of angels, in a cloud, and the 
cry that accompanies her is Hosanna. At the center of the Divine Comedy, 
Beatrice comes, Beatrice returns, in the company of a host of angels, in a 
cloud of glory, and in a company whose first cry is again Hosanna. But 
what is more striking than all of these details is this: Beatrice’s death at 
the center of the Vita Nuova is like Christ’s death. We have seen the 
signs. Like Christ’s death and like an ascension. And at the center of the 
Comedy, Beatrice’s return, what is thus literally Beatrice’s second coming, 
resembles not a coming of Christ, but the second coming of Christ—in a 
day of Judgment. 

The Comedy is built on to the Vita Nuova more essentially than we have 
imagined; we have only to look at the pattern which the one work and the 
other bears at its center. 

We have been speaking of the last cantos of the Purgatorio as the center 
of the Comedy. But in what sense is this so? Is not the middle of the 
Purgatorio the center? Cantos 16, 17, 18, where the great questions of love 
and free will are discussed? Yes, if we count the cantos. But if we will 
look, not at the surface symmetry of the poem, but somewhat deeper; if 
we will but consider the whole as an action, we shall see that at either end 
of that action, we are outside of time. Hell is beyond time, an eternal place. 
So too, of course, is the last heaven of light where God is. But from the 
first canto of Purgatory up to the Empyrean, in that area, that is, of the 
action that lies between these two eternal poles and timeless termini, we 
are in time, we move in time. Just so much of this upward way to God is 
through time. And now we see that when Beatrice comes, she comes at the 
center of this stretch in time. It is as if the procession at the center, in so 
far as that could suggest in its unfolding the whole extent of time, had also 
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held out the symbol of this. For, there, in a stretch of time so signified, 
Beatrice comes at the center. And so too in the upward action of the poem. 
Let there be a vertical line, a line of ascent in time in the upward way to 
God. And let there be a horizontal line, as it were, drawn across this vertical 
line by a procession symbolizing time. Where these lines meet, where these 
lines cross in the poem—there Beatrice comes—as Christ. 

Holding before us now what has been observed and standing back some- 
what from the Comedy, we must see in this pattern at the center of the 
larger work certainly more than simply the continuation of an analogy 
Beatrice-Christ already built into the structure of the Vita Nuova. I would 
not exclaim here over another little symmetry of pattern or another rare 
correspondence of detail in Dante’s work. We have to do here with some- 
thing as profoundly essential as it is central. 

What this is I can only briefly suggest in closing. We have here yet 
another manifestation of what we already had had glimpses of as the 
guiding principle of construction for this most Christian of poets. Before 
now, certainly, we have recognized that with his triple rhyme Dante built 
everywhere into the structure of his creation a sign which the created uni- 
verse itself everywhere displayed: the marks, the vestiges, left by a triune 
Architect. The poem, in fine, declares everywhere with its terza rima that 
it is an analogue to God’s poem, to God’s book of the created universe. 
And even as all things in that universe reveal among themselves an order, 
so the parts of Dante’s poem in its symmetries. Before now, too, we have 
known that the poet’s style and his allegory both find their unique model 
in God’s other book, in Holy Scripture. So that the poem is, in yet other 
significant respects, an analogue of God’s way of building, and of God’s 
way of writing. Before now, in short, we have known that this poet’s work 
displayed analogy to God’s work. And now shall we not see, in the pattern 
here discerned at the very center of the whole, the most striking manifes- 
tation yet of Dante’s “imitation,” and of the implicit canon of art by which 
a Christian poet did his work? For at the center of time and history, as 
God built time and history in His poem, Christ comes and dies—and then 
will come again. So at the center of this Christian poet’s work, we catch 
twice the reflection of the great model by which he built: at the center of 
the Vita Nuova, Beatrice’s death like Christ’s and her departure like an 
ascension; and at the center of the Divine Comedy Beatrice coming in what 
is her second coming as Christ will come in His. A human poem is thus by 
analogy participating in a divine poem, can be seen to be made in its image. 
In so doing, a poem does what all created things do in a Christian universe, 
a poem participates in true existence, in Being. We shall be better readers 
of this poet’s work when we shall have learned to follow out the unfolding 
of its form as the fulfillment of a necessary pattern: a pattern by which a 
Christian poem has its meaning—which, for this poem, is that intelligi- 
bility by which it has ultimately its being. 


Harvard University 








DON QUIJOTE, EPIC OF FRUSTRATION 
By Lester G. Crocker 


WITH THE SURENEsS of his intuition, Cervantes knew that the grotesque 
figures of Don Quijote and Sancho Panza were destined to stride across 
the centuries, even as they rode across the pages of his book: bringing 
laughter and wisdom, confusion and hurly-burly to all manner of men. He 
knew this because within he had the feeling of having far surpassed himself 
and all he had done before, as if some greater demiurge had taken posses- 
sion of his creative spirit and used him to set down in one encompassing 
symbol the secret anguish and glory of the human kind. 

One aftermath Cervantes surely did not envision: the confusion that 
has afflicted his later interpreters. As a critic has written of Melville, “he 
was too much the artist ever to leave a ‘key’ to his works, recognizing that 
they must, finally, speak their own message, or the lesser artist he.’ 
Apparently few books have turned out to be a greater puzzle than this one, 
despite its guileless simplicity, indeed because of its transparent simplicity. 
For the simplicity is in fact an abstraction of the highest order. Into an 
engaging formula Cervantes has condensed the essence of a complex 
phenomenon: man. 

Although the author himself stated that his aim was to satirize that 
relic of medievalism, the novel of chivalry, it soon became apparent to 
the reflective reader that the network of adventures, the evolution of 
character and thought they involved, the conflict of contraries, contained a 
vaster parable than that of an old country don whose head had been turned 
by fantastic tales of knights and giants. Don Quijote and Sancho Panza, 
it seemed, were the symbols of man’s dual nature, of the rival forces 
that impel us all towards the spiritual and the material life, towards the 
self-sacrificing and the selfish. In the later eighteenth century, and in the 
nineteenth, an upsurge of interest in Don Quijote produced a bewildering 
parade of interpretations, so diverse and contradictory, that obviously 
only a small fraction could bear any relationship to the author’s intentions. 
In our own time there has been a new flourishing of Cervantes criticism. 
The jungle has grown denser, but not, fundamentally, clearer. Surely, 
Cervantes did not intend to write a book that only philosophers could 
understand or that could be interpreted only in terms such as some of his 
recent expositors have used. If the Quijote has become universal literature, 
we must look elsewhere for its secret. 

The mass of current interpretations has been summarized in a recent 
piece by Professor Helmut Hatzfeld.? Recapitulating briefly, we may reduce 
the main groups to four. Some see in the Quijote a defense of medievalism: 
the world, menaced by the fragmentation of rational empiricism, must 


1. H. P. Vincent, The Trying-out of ‘‘Moby-Dick’”’ (New York, 1949), pp. 205-206. 
2. Hispania, XXX (1947), 321-328. 
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return to a system of absolute values and unshakable truths. Others, 
pointing to Cervantes’ own studies and travels, insist he is a man of the 
Renaissance. There is a lack of design in the universe, and the resultant 
attitudes for Cervantes are an aristocratic idealism and a philosophy of 
relativism, intellectual and/or moral. An offshoot in the “Renaissance” 
group prefers to consider the problem as one of re-uniting the severed 
aspects of man into a new synthesis (a sort of Erasmian harmony, rather 
than the old medieval synthesis). While some critics hold this to have been 
Cervantes’ particular aim, others point rather to the impossibility of such 
a synthesis as his melancholy conclusion. The fourth category have Cer- 
vantes draw from his philosophical conclusions an ethic of asceticism: Don 
Quijote is really a man of the Counter-Reformation, a secular Ignatius de 
Loyola. 

The Quijote in one way resembles the Scriptures: it can be quoted to\, 
serve any number of purposes, no matter how contrary. The fact is that it 
has been possible to make out a strong case for all of the interpretations, 
contradictory as they may be, outlined above. But the significant point is 
that it would be extremely difficult, if not. entirely impossible, to prove the 
exclusive validity of any one of these four views. Thus for Cassou, Cer- 
vantes is propounding “espejismo,”’ or perspectivism, the existence of 
truth in each man’s private world. For Casella, Cervantes is defending 
unshakable, absolute truths against the fragmentation and mirages of a 
modern world. Now Don Quijote does have absolute ideas and faiths; but 
his “reality” is also, obviously, his own perspective. There are both rational 
and irrational elements in him.* We must face the facts, all of them. Don 
Quijote has traits that, viewed from the historical standpoint of the 





Medieval and Renaissance, are contradictory. If Cervantes gave them to, 


him, then he must not have been interested in pointing up this sharp op- 
position that later generations have made from a historical viewpoint. If 
his purpose had been to offer a solution for mankind’s dilemma, or even 
merely to assert his adherence to one of the philosophies that represented 
the crossroads civilization had come to, some unchallengeably predominant 
direction would inevitably emerge from his symbols. The contradictions of 
the critics who have sought for such a stand are the best proof it is not there. 
We must first admit that Cervantes was not essentially a philosopher, 
although, like Shakespeare, he was capable of the profoundest intuitions 
and syntheses concerning the fundamental problems philosophers deal with. 
He was, in other words, a great poet. The role of a poet is to supply philoso- 
phy with “concrete intuitions of the universe,” the ‘deep intuitions of 
mankind penetrating into what is universal in concrete fact.’’* Cervantes, 
3. It is, similarly, completely erroneous to attempt to reduce the dualism of the 
Quijote to an opposition between rationalism and intuitionism. The adherents of 
common sense and materialism are guided, precisely, by intuition, as much as Don 
Quijote was. Nor does rationalism in any way exclude spiritual aspirations or a 
humanistic idealism. 
4. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1948), p. 126. 
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the king of writers of the Golden Age, was above the parties. He was able 
to see beyond them and embrace the total problem in a synthetic panorama 
of man’s fate. This does not mean that Cervantes had no philosophical 
tendencies or preferences, that he was a neutral soul, one of those sad 
spirits che visser sanza infamia e sanza lodo. He recognized his personal 
convictions for what they were and aimed to surpass them. 

We too must try to consider the multiple elements of the Quijote from 
an integrated rather than selective approach. We must seek an answer to 
the riddle in the largest terms, so as to include the numerous component 
questions, some of which have been seized upon as the principal theme of 
the work, in a kind of unified ‘field theory.” To be valid, such a theory 
must solve apparent irreconcilables. On the one hand, Cervantes announces 
his subject as a satire; Don Quijote is a failure, Cervantes mocks him and 
disapproves of him (therefore for some making him a villain or anti-hero). 
On the other hand, Don Quijote embodies the great spiritual force of 
human aspirations, and Cervantes presents him as superior in moral fibre 
to the people who flout him. Cervantes sets out to ridicule an aspect of 
medieval culture (“laughing feudalism out of existence’’); but his hero (?), 
who conquers our hearts, is a reactionary who regrets the disappearance of 
a medieval ideal. One aspect of Don Quijote’s world view is a form of neo- 
Platonic realism (or ‘‘Pirandellian perspectivism”). How do we evaluate 
this in relation to his “failure,’”’ and the fact that the chief opposition to it 
comes from Sancho Panza, a less admirable human being, whom few would 
propose as Cervantes’ hero and symbol? To reduce all these questions to 
one, we see that Cervantes has taken an idealist (whether he is a reac- 
tionary or a progressive is a historical accident of sequence, a matter of 
our perspective), and has mocked him (sympathetically, in all probability). 
Why has he done this? Cervantes’ true intention must have been something 
encompassing the antinomies present in his work, unless we are to reduce 
the Quijote to purely novelistic terms of action and interaction and deprive 
it of what Henry Grattan Doyle has called its profound understanding of 
the meaning of human life. 

The literary form we call the “novel” has its inception in Don Quijote, 
for in it we first see a conscious technique of character evolution through 
the mechanism of interaction between characters, and between a character 
and his environment. And yet Don Quijote is only formally a novel. In its 
essence, it is a prose epic, a tragi-comic epic of man’s journey through life 
(“que la épica también puede escrebirse en prosa como en verso,” I, 47). 

What Cervantes has given us is his own version of the human drama, and 
of its meaning. This version is definitely not the Christian account. It is 
not concerned with grace or redemption, with an ultimate or absolute scale 
of values. Even more significant, it does not take into account the problem 
of evil—that is, of evil as an autonomous and absolute force in the universe, 
existing for its own sake. This does not mean that Cervantes was not a 
Christian, but simply that he was writing from an artistic viewpoint that 
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lay outside the circle of Christian thought. Similarly, he has no axe to 
grind, and is offering no advice to his fellow men, no solution to their 
problems. It is not true that Cervantes “drew a picture of the world as it 
is traversed by man as he ought to be.”’® Not from his own experience— 
which was the fountainhead of all he wrote—would Cervantes have had 
the temerity to propose a sure path out of the maze and confusion of his 
times. Cervantes created the gaunt, fiery-eyed Knight and his proverb- 
spitting, pot-bellied companion to play the leading parts in a re-enactment 
of the grotesque epic of our life. Not Don Quijote, but humanity is Cer- 
vantes’ hero. And humanity is the sum of all the characters in the book. 

The Quijote is not a work of philosophy, but some of the questions it 
deals with belong to the realm of philosophy. Cervantes was particularly 
concerned with the nature of reality. Although intimately related to the 
general theme, it may be considered separately, since it is basic to the 
ethical judgments but not actually a part of them. 

“Among the adages and proverbs which tend to become the philosophy 
of the thoughtless,” a modern scientist has written, “one of the most 
dangerous is, ‘Seeing is believing.’ ”’® Don Quijote throughout stubbornly 
refuses to believe sensual evidence, confirmed though it be by the judgment 
of Sancho. Like two great explorers of the nature of reality, Plato and Des- 
cartes, Don Quijote believes, or at least acts as if he believes, that the 
senses are the principle obstacle to its discovery. They are limitations to 
men. Like Descartes, he holds that our emotions also prevent us from seeing 
the real “reality.” “El miedo que tienes, te hace, Sancho, que ni veas ni 
oyas a derechas” (I, 18). But rational judgment is scarcely more trust- 
worthy. Don Quijote points to the uncertainty of history: of fact and 
legend about Achilles and Hector, the legend alone is “true,” since it is 
what men believe and act by (I, 49). Just as legend is the most human and 
living part of history, so can men in their present and in their projected 
future create a system of values purely by virtue of their will to believe 
them and live according to them. This would be a world determined by 
the highest purely human aspirations, excluding as far as possible the ma- 
terial and the “animal.” This, for man, is the true reality, which Don 
Quijote is confident of reaching. How he rages at the blindness of those who 
will not see it with him! And up to this point, he is right. Man has always 
found it necessary to create moral values that do not exist in nature (one 
should say, elsewhere in nature). So Don Quijote finds his ideal where he 
wants to, transforming the world by his will to believe.’ 


5. Joseph Wood Krutch, Five Masters (London, 1931), p. 107. Cf. A. Castro: Cer- 
vantes ‘‘does not pretend . . . to improve mankind” (‘‘The Prefaces of Don Quijote,”’ 
PQ, XXI (1942), p. 73). 

6. Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History (New York: Pocket Books, 1945), p. 30. 

7. His love for Dulcinea, for instance, is neither more nor less true than her exis- 
tence. He does not exclude the possibility that she may be a creation of his mind, 
insinuating that the creatures of our mind, if we live by them, are as real as anything 
else (II, 32; I, 25). 
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But Cervantes’ view is not Don Quijote’s. It is broader, wiser, more 
chastened by experience. Man is not alone, he must live with other men. 
This too is part of the human condition. And the result of Don Quijote’s 
“will to believe,” of his perception of secret and higher realities, is constant 
disaster: defeats, beatings and ridicule, which there is no need to recount 
here. It is all well and good to say that reality is what can be, just as much 
as what is. The error of this whole position, which Cervantes has clearly 
seen, is that truth is a pragmatic value. It is social, not individual. This is 
part of man’s dilemma. We may easily argue that there is no absolute 
truth. Whatever is, is transitory and uncertain. Truth for the Communists, 
we would say today, is not truth for us. Thus far skepticism is viable, and 
allows each man to forge his own ideals and create his “private world.” 
But if we insist on interpreting a barber’s basin as a helmet, then we shall 
be condemned to eternal contention, unless we are humored as a madman 
by those who cannot understand us. The properties we attribute to the 
external world may well be only a reflection of our own perceptions, but 
this distinction is of little importance compared to the reality that does 
exist by convention. Each character in the Quijote, like each of us, has his 
own private world at any given moment—which is his reaction to the real 
world; but there is also a common world to which it must be submitted in 
his relations with other men. This social criterion still holds, although less 
rigidly, in the realm of value judgments. Life is possible only on a basis of 
common consent, and to that common consent we are tied. Woe to the 
man who would create values of his own that are in direct contradiction to 
it.8 

These are the basic facts of our situation. Even more dangerous than 
“seeing is believing,” is “seeing and not believing.”” Don Quijote finds 
out, time and again, that although he perceives the secret, inner realities, 
it is with the hard outer realities that he has to deal. And he is forced to 
delude himself with the creation of enemy enchanters, until he can delude 
himself no more. 

The idealist, then, is left in a precarious position. How can he be sure of 
his ideal, if he is not sure of reality? And if he takes his ideal to be the only 
reality, he inevitably dashes himself against the changing, but impermeable 
social reality of common consent. Can we have morality, or only mores? 
Truth, honor, justice, and the rest, are ideals that become dangerous as 
soon as we try to assign them absolute values and turn them into moral 
imperatives that fly in the face of prevailing norms of behavior. Perhaps we 
should be thankful for this common consent. For the superior man to create 
his own values can be a dangerous matter, worse if every would-be hero 
put his hand to it. It was done once by the Nazarene—but with what 
success men still debate. The result may be life on a lower level, but it is 
the only life man can live. 


8. Cervantes never tires of showing us how the world is a limit to Don Quijote’s 
individuality and desire for complete independence. 
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Here we have the link with the central theme of the epic, the tragi- 
comedy of man’s journey on earth. Don Quijote failed in his effort to reach 
the stars because he could not escape the earth and its limitations. His 
basic error lay in distorting the social value called reality in an effort to 
fit it into the pattern of his dream of a better life.® 

The problems of human conduct and destiny interest Cervantes more 
than any question of metaphysics, although, as philosophers have always 
known, it is not possible to establish an ethic without a metaphysical frame 
of reference. Cervantes’ metaphysical conclusions leave man in an un- 
certain, unhappy state, offer him no sure guide, only frustration. This 
frustration is the theme of Don Quijote’s life. 

Don Quijote, most will agree, represents the “hero.” He is the hero in 
the very human sense of wanting man to realize the highest (i.e. purely 
human as opposed to animal) possibilities he is capable of. He is the hero 
in his attempt to carry out the universal desire to surpass and dominate 
reality. He is the hero in his struggle to realize his individuality, to leave 
its imprint on the world, instead of conforming to what is expected. He is 
the militant idealist who carries into action the loftiest qualities of selfless- 
ness and virtue, and tries to force others to conform to a standard which 
we see time and again they are either unwilling or unable to follow. 

This standard, as expressed in his crusade to restore justice on earth, 
implies the existence of a purely human law higher than that which obtains 
in the rest of nature. Without this assumption, there can be no such thing 
as human dignity. The dignity of each and every man, because he is a 
man, is one of the vital parts of Don Quijote’s concept of the human station. 
‘‘Haldudos too can be gentlemen—for we are all the sons of our own works” 
(I, 4). How many times does Don Quijote reaffirm this tenet of his faith! 
But there is no dignity without freedom—an ideal he carries to its extreme 
logical term in the episode of the galley slaves. There is no dignity without 
free will and its corollary, responsibility. He does not blame luck, after his 
final defeat, but gladly assumes full responsibility, saying, “cada uno es 
artifice de su ventura.” Dignity consists, too, in proud stoicism in the face 
of defeat or inevitable suffering. Above all, there is no dignity without 
virtue, justice, and right living. A man is truly a man, then, when he is 
able to lose himself in something greater than his own self; when he is 
able to rise above the instinctual level; and yet exploit the fullness of his 

9. Cf. Hegel’s view of Don Quijote as the subjective character in extreme form at 
a time when objective norms have come into existence. (In point of historical fact, 
Hegel’s statement may well be reversed, since the medieval criteria were most abso- 
lute and objective.) For Hegel, Don Quijote is comic because he tries to realize his 
own values in a rationally organized world; he is not tragic or superior. Hegel’s chief 
error lay in interpreting Cervantes’ intention as historical rather than human. For 
Cervantes, chivalry is representative of an ideal rather than a period. That Hegel’s 
interpretation does not synthesize the diverse elements of the Quijote becomes evi- 
dent in his admission that Don Quijote’s ideals are superior to those of the new pro- 
saic world. Therefore he is tragic in the sense of a noble ideal struggling with the 


inferior and having to bow to it. (Cervantes across the Centuries [New York, 1947], 
p. 329.) 
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individuality, through the exercise of free will in making his “‘perspective”’ 
a living reality. This, then, is the human law. Don Quijote’s error was to 
believe that for man it could be the only law. It is obvious why Cervantes 
could not escape using the symbolism of locura. 

As Don Quijote travels on his long road of disenchantment, he comes 
to understand that his world of valor and justice does not exist for other 
men; his duty, his way, his interpretation of things are all separate from 
theirs (II, 18, etc.).1° His task, he concludes, is precisely to attempt what 
others will not (II, 6). 

This development is most significantly revealed in his attitude toward 
his disasters. Early in the book he explains to Sancho that not all adventures 
can be profitable; some are “aventuras de encrucijadas.”’ But at the outset 
he has no difficulty in rationalizing his defeats into victories. Later events 
make him realize that the glory of his mission lies not in victories, but in 
having dared the attempt. “‘Sabete, Sancho, que no es un hombre mas 
que otro si no hace mas que otro” (I, 18). Do not weep, ladies, says the 
caged hero, great defeats belong to great men. Starting from the episode 
of the false Dulcinea, the joy of high adventure is gradually balanced, then 
outweighed, by the sadness of frustration. At the end, he accepts being 
trampled by pigs as a humiliation belonging to his destiny. 

In the broad canvas of life Cervantes has painted, there are many un- 
quixotic characters. We may briefly recall a few. There is the practical 
philosophy of the housekeeper: a man’s duty is to stay at home and do 
what good he can. The “merchants” are not capable of conceiving any 
ideal that has no material mode. The intellectuals—all, it is noteworthy, 
men of the Church—are smugly satisfied with their own superior under- 
standing of things; this upstart, who like Christ, would start a moral 
revolution, is obviously crazy. There are no giants to kill, they assure him 
(II, 31). The ecclesiastics are corrupt in their understanding only, and so 
they try, in their way, to help Don Quijote. But the sophisticates, for whom 
money and power are the only title of superiority, are rotten in their hearts, 
and they see in him only a toy to charm their boredom. A pure soul, he is 
helpless before their cruelty. 

All these have one trait in common: they are immune to Don Quijote’s 
influence. But Sancho Panza is a man unspoiled. He is really Rousseau’s 
“natural man”—although Rousseau would have been indignant at the 
identification. The instinctual, the animal, characterize his actions and 
reactions. In him there is no desire to surpass himself, but acceptance of 
whatever is, no directive, but existence from day to day. The story of 
Sancho Panza is the story of an average man—of common clay but uncor- 
rupted—who walks with greatness. What is this average man—a fair sample 
of the mass of humanity in its raw state—capable of? 

We all know Sancho’s philosophy and actions in the First Part. Cowardly, 
greedy, gluttonous, unintelligent, he places the highest good in the satis- 


10. He is first aware of his uniqueness when the magic balm fails to work on Sancho. 
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faction of his physical needs. ‘““Duerme ti,” his master tells him with 
disgust, ‘que naciste para dormir.” Sancho gladly accepts the distinction, 
and complains only when the results of Don Quijote’s misadventures fall 
hard on him. “‘Desdichado de mi y de la madre que me parié, que ni soy 
caballero andante, ni lo pienso ser jamds, y de todas las malandanzas me 
cabe la mayor parte!” (I, 17). These blows do not belong to the safety and 
security of mediocrity! We know, too, how Sancho is gradually contagiado, 
despite himself, by the man he mocks, how he comes to love and admire 
even while mocking. We know how he grows, in the image of his master, a 
change comically portrayed by Cervantes in the contrast between the squire 
and the woman who was once, in more ways than one, his mate. The motive 
of fame in his second sally; the perspective of intellectual curiosity about 
government, replacing his former ambition to sell slaves; the belief that he 
can govern, because a man, despite his birth, is really the son of his own 
works—these are typical aspects of Sancho’s evolution. As Unamuno has 
put it, Don Quijote has given him the experience of being a man. 

The interesting point for us to note is how Cervantes follows this evolu- 
tion with subtle irony. It is when Sancho is most like Don Quijote that he 
too is most easily gulled and made sport of. Always it is clear that Sancho’s 
old instincts do not disappear but are only modified by the living example 
of Don Quijote. Nevertheless, he wins his coveted island. It is here that 
Cervantes’ ironic vision of human destiny is most profound. Sancho attains 
his highest ideal, only to discover that he was better off before. The dream of 
attainment, the reaching for the star, is far better than the fulfillment. The 
days of glory are soon over. And Sancho is happy to return to his beloved 
donkey, and his beloved master. This Sancho finally recognizes: “bien se 
estA cada uno usando el oficio por que fué nacido” (II, 53). 

Sancho’s failure is not a logical refutation of his master’s philosophy— 
“cada uno es hijo de sus obras.”” He has performed more than creditably, 
although, as we see in the matter of gaming on the island, his forte lies 
rather in the realm of abstract justice than in appreciation of “realities.” 
Sancho fails, like his master, because men want him to fail, because they 
have no intention of allowing him to succeed. Sancho as governor is another 
contradiction of the accepted order of things, a violation of the reality of 
common consent. 

Thus the fulfillment of his ideal brings Sancho something more than 
disenchantment. It brings him humility, and the knowledge of himself. 
On the final journey home, the Sancho of old has returned, gluttonous, 
cheating and clownish. He has not absorbed the deeper lesson of his ex- 
perience; judging only by the fulfillment, he has forgotten the joy of his 
hope. Once more we hear the familiar cry that he should not be punished 
for Don Quijote’s escapades: “qué tienen que ver los Panzas con 
los Quijotes?’’ (II, 68). His is neither the glory nor the suffering. And once 
again, the words of his master, ‘““Duerme tti, Sancho, que naciste para 
dormir!” The circle has been completed. 
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Sancho is a comic figure, despite the failure of his dream. He cannot be 
tragic—that is the advantage of being mediocre. 

Is the figure of Don Quijote a projection of Cervantes himself? There 
are many reasons to think so. Their similarity, however, is only of senti- 
mental importance. It does not make Don Quijote the hero of the book, in 
the sense that he was created to be the mouthpiece of the author’s personal 
philosophy or an example of how noble man should be. This has been mis- 
understood only too often, despite the fact that Cervantes himself clearly 
denied the identity and invited the reader to criticize his protagonist 
freely: “Pero yo, que, aunque parezco padre, soy padrastro de don Quijote.” 
(Prélogo.) On the contrary, Cervantes disapproves of Don Quijote and 
makes fun of him. In practically every instance of “righting wrongs,” 
matters are the worse for his interference—even when, as in the case of 
the duefia dolorida, he seems to have won. His highest idealism, in the 
freeing of the galley slaves, shows only the impossibility of ideal justice, 
the rashness of saying that because some escape punishment, none must be 
punished. Love of his fellow men, belief in their freedom and dignity—these 
are Don Quijote’s high motives in overriding the law. And one would gladly 
go along with him, if his idealism had the intended effect of changing the 
criminals. But they will not pay homage to Dulcinea, and demolish their 
deliverer with stones. The simple fact that Cervantes brings out is that the 
world is not susceptible to change in this way. Don Quijote—but not 
Cervantes—has ignored human nature. And so the fitting irony that ends 
the First Part: Don Quijote left his home to reestablish justice among 
men, and is carried home again in a cage. 

Conversely, Don Quijote is not to be taken simply, as many have done, 
as the straw man representing the deviations Cervantes would satirize. He 
is one piece of the composite mosaic of life and human nature. If the 
Quijote shows us anything, it is what the world is, and what men are. We 
see that it is useless to defy reality, to try to impose oneself upon it. Don 
Quijote is condemned to tragic failure because of the total pattern he is 
part of, because the world is made up largely of Sancho Panzas—or worse. 
We have no other material to work with. 

At the very end, Alonso Quijano regrets that Don Quijote ever lived. 
Like Sancho, he has triumphed over himself, and now knows himself. But 
this ‘‘victory,’’ even more than Sancho’s, is melancholy and hollow, a sad 
victory for all men. What, as Unamuno asks, does Alonso Quijano have to 
offer? He is a stranger to us, like any other man. Don Quijote we love, he 
is in us, now and forever. Américo Castro has shown with convincing logic 
that Don Quijote’s death is the penalty for his error, and the price of having 
won out over his own destiny/ And yet, deep within us, we cannot accept 
the renunciation of his error. We cannot help feeling Don Quijote does not 
die because he has been mad, but because he can no longer be mad, The 
tragic failure of Don Quijote was worth living, for what would life be with- 
out the spirit that worked in him? What if there were only the others? 
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Happiness, success, are not the most important things. As Kant was to 
say later, life takes its meaning and value from our own actions, not from 
what it does to us. It is not merely by existing that man achieves his 
humanity—which explains why Don Quijote’s dream lives on. In this 
sense, then—and in this sense only—can we say that Don Quijote has 
escaped the control of his creator and lives a life independent of him. 

The question in the Quijote, then, is not, as Krutch has posed it, whether 
it is wiser to surrender like Sancho to the senses and achieve the gross 
satisfaction they promise, or to pledge allegiance to higher things that 
compensate with inward success. The point is, precisely, that man cannot 
help doing both, and yet disapproving both. If Cervantes had accepted 
the Christian version of the human drama, this conflict of opposites would 
be ethically and esthetically satisfied, and all explained. But the medieval 
synthesis was broken. Cervantes has sought to explore for himself man’s 
position in nature. Following the Platonic and neo-Platonic doctrine, he 
conceives man as a dual being, placed in the scale of creation at that point 
where the animal terminates and the spiritual begins, torn by the con- 
flicting impulses of both reigns, belonging entirely to neither. The result, 
as Pascal put it, is a creature of incoherence and contradiction, without 
any point d’appui for his moral life—a novelty, a chimera, a chaos, “gloire , 
et rebut de l’univers.” 

Man’s peculiar nature is that his achievements are limited by his ties 
with his animal heritage, but yet, at the same time, he sees beyond them. 
He is constitutionally dissatisfied with his achievements, with his limita- 
tions, and therefore with himself. 


The specific and defining defect of man consists precisely in his being the creature 
whose destiny it is to have visions of perfections which he cannot possess and of 
virtues which he is constitutionally incapable of attaining. . . . He is . . . a strange 
hybrid monster; and if this gives him a certain pathetic sublimity it also results in 
incongruities of feeling, inconsistencies of behavior, and disparities between his 
aspirations and powers, which render him ridiculous.” 


It is not idealism that Cervantes satirizes in Don Quijote’s failure, but 
man’s incapacity to attain the ideal he conceives. Don Quijote’s madness is 
a normal and natural madness, born, to borrow Hermann Hesse’s phrase, 
“of the desire to overcome the wolf and become wholly a man.” In aspiring 


11. A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1945), pp. 205, 199. This 
theory was part of the Renaissance philosophy of man. We find it in Ficino, in Pico 
della Mirandola, and in Pomponazzi. According to their doctrine, all less perfect 
things are directed towards ends in which they are perfected; but in man, because of 
the unique metaphysical position of the soul, the attainment of this end does not 
follow from the presence of its natural desire. By virtue of its central position, the 
soul of man is a dual nature, sharing with the lower forms of life the powers of genera- 
tion, nutrition and sensation (Sancho), and with the higher forms, reason and con- 
templation (Don Quijote). Cf. Ernst Cassirer, The Renaissance Philosophy of Man 
(Chicago, 1948), pp. 189-191, 376-377; Herschel Baker, The Dignitu of Man (Cam- 
bridge, 1947), pp. 233-240. 
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to be “‘wholly a man” (that is, more than a man), he is doomed to suffering 
and failure. 


The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind.” 


And yet we cannot live without that aspiration, for that, too, is part of our 
nature. The tragic irony of man’s fate, then, is that because of what he is, 
he is turned, by his sublime aspirations, into a comic figure. This is the end 
result of Cervantes’ exploration of human destiny, the story of inevitable 
but glorious frustration; not the defeat of the idealist alone, but of all the 
race of men, even of those who despise him. 

In one of his fragments, Kant writes: “If there is any science man really 
needs, it is the one I teach, of how to occupy properly that place in creation 
that is assigned to man, and how to learn from it what one must be in order 
to be a man.” If we must look for a practical lesson in the Quijote, there is 
only one that Cervantes’ account allows. Only the philosophy of the 
niece and the housekeeper combines the practical with a portion of idealism. 
Il faut cultiver son jardin, not look for rainbow gold. Here is a philosophy 
that works, the best ‘“‘practical” system that man is capable of. 

It is our privilege to find this moral, if we will, in the Quijote, but it is 
only incidental to the author’s purpose. Even without the lesson, Cer- 
vantes has given man the science he needs. In his great epic of human 
destiny, he has told us, better than any of the philosophers, of our place in 
the order of things, and of what it is to be a man. 

Goucher College 


12. Pope, Essay on Man, I, 189-190. 
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A LIST OF DIDEROT’S ARTICLES FOR GRIMM’S 
CORRESPONDANCE LITTERAIRE 


By Joseph R. Smiley 


Amone Diderot’s major works written expressly for Grimm’s Cor- 
respondance littéraire, the Salons are, of course, the most significant. It has 
been known for half a century that three other capital works of Diderot, 
as well as the Voyage de Hollande, appeared serially in the same Correspon- 
dance: Jacques le fataliste, La Religieuse and Le Réve de d’Alembert.: I have 
discussed elsewhere the general matter of Diderot’s collaborations with 
Grimm.’ My purpose here is to consider the nature and extent of his 
shorter contributions. 

Upon the death of Jules Assézat on June 24, 1876, Maurice Tourneux 
assumed his task as editor of the (wvres complétes of Diderot. Sixteen 
volumes had appeared since 1875 and the remaining four were published 
before the end of 1877. Tourneux then set about an edition of Grimm, the 
first volumes of which began to appear at once (1877), but which was not 
completed until five years later. While the Correspondance littéraire is more 
accurately edited than the (Zuvres, there are nevertheless numerous errors 
and omissions within the narrow scope of Diderot’s articles in the Cor- 
respondance. The editor’s statement that all Diderot’s contributions to the 
Correspondance were included in both the @uwvres and the Correspondance*® 
proves to be incorrect. It is my intention in the present study to rectify as 
many of these errors as possible and to supply an accurate list of cross 
references to the Assézat-Tourneux edition of the (uwvres complétes and 
the Tourneux edition of the Correspondance littéraire. 

Leaving aside the Salons and the four works circulated serially, I have 
found a total of eighty-nine items which Diderot is thought to have written 
for Grimm’s gazette. It is striking that only forty, or fewer than half of 
these items, appear in both editions with proper acknowledgment. For the 
most part these are reviews and critical essays, but among them are sev- 
eral poems by Diderot, significant works such as Les Deux Amis de Bour- 
bonne, Sur les femmes, Ceci n’est pas un conte and the two important pieces 
on the books of Helvétius. All the articles in this group are found in List 
A, attached. 

The most serious fault in the Assézat-Tourneux edition of the @wvres 
is the omission of thirteen articles which originally appeared in the Cor- 
respondance and which Tourneux has reproduced. (See List B.) Some of 

1. Rudolf Schlésser, “Rameaus Neffe,”’ Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, 
XV (1900), 91. 

2. Diderot’s Relations with Grimm (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950). See 
especially Chapter III, ‘‘Collaborations and the Salons.” 


3. Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, Meister, Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et 
critique (Paris: Garnier, 1877-82), I, v. 
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these are of relatively minor importance, for example the book reviews, but 
some are outstanding. Diderot’s record of his grievances against Rousseau, 
for example, are listed in the Tablettes, as Meister called them when they 
first appeared in the Correspondance in 1795. This document is indispensable 
to the study of Diderot’s relations with Rousseau.‘ Occasional poems by 
Diderot, such as the Vers pour la féte d’Eglé and Les Etrennes du philosophe 
a sa vieille amie are included in this group, as well as his review of the 
Observations sur la statue de Marc-Auréle et sur d’autres objets relatifs aux 
beaux-arts by his friend Faleonet. A Diderot translation of the Chanson 
erse and parts of his first reply to the critics of his Essai sur Sénéque are 
among these works, all of which are essential in some fashion to the com- 
plete Diderot. 

There are eight articles in another category (List C) which, according to 
Tourneux, were supposedly intended for Grimm’s periodical. The editor 
advanced no arguments to support this claim. For example, of Lui et Moi 
Tourneux wrote: “...notre édition s’enrichit done de ces pages destinées 
sans doute 4 la Correspondance de Grimm, ov elles n’ont point été insérées 

.”’> He failed to specify in every instance whether the articles actually 
appeared in the Correspondance. Of the eight items, only one did appear: 
Fragments échappés du portefeuille d’un philosophe. There appears nothing 
in the others to suggest why Grimm did not include them. For example, one 
is a review of the play Don Carlos by Ximénés. Diderot went to see this 
play while Grimm was in Switzerland in 1759, wrote his review and sent 
it to Grimm,® but it never found its way into the handwritten sheets of 
Grimm’s correspondence. 

There are ten items of varying significance which originally appeared in 
the Correspondance littéraire, but no mention is made of this fact in the 
Assézat-Tourneux edition of Diderot’s works. (See List D.) Among the 
important ones is Diderot’s letter to LeBreton about the latter’s censor- 
ship of the proof-sheets of the Encyclopédie, which Grimm attached to his 
“ordinary” of January 1, 1771. The charming Regrets sur ma vieille robe de 
chambre was likewise appended to one of Grimm’s regular letters to his 
subscribers (February 1, 1769). 

I have found ten articles (see List E) which appear in the Gwvres 
complétes to which no reference is made in the Tourneux edition of the 
Correspondance, but which are found in earlier editions of parts of the 
Correspondance. Whether or not the entire text of Diderot was included, 
Tourneux failed to make proper indications in his edition of the Corres- 
pondance and omitted accurate references to the @uvres completes. Two 
of the articles, Don Pablo Olavidés and Histoire de Savage appear in the 

4. Cf. Norman L. Torrey, ‘‘Rousseau’s Quarrel with Grimm and Diderot,” Yale 
Romanic Studies, XXII (1943), 164. 

5. Diderot, Guvres completes (Paris: Garnier, 1875-77), XVII, 474. 


6. Diderot, Correspondance inédite, 2 vols., ed. André Babelon (Paris: Gallimard, 
1931), I, 37-38. 
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works with no reference whatsoever to their original inclusion in the 
correspondence. 

In Volume VI of the @weres completes, pages 318-476, are miscellaneous 
articles with the following preface by Assézat: 


La plupart des morceaux qui vont suivre étaient destinés 4 la Correspondance de 
Grimm. Un certain nombre se trouvent dans les éditions qu’en ont données MM. 
Barbier et Taschereau. D’autres sont inédites. . . 7 


I have been able to locate eight of these forty-seven items in the Tourneux 
edition of the Correspondance. (See List F.) Most of these miscellanies 
appear to have been written during Grimm’s absences from Paris in 1769 
and 1771. Obviously many of Diderot’s articles were never used. Grimm 
wrote to his subscribers, November 1, 1769, of his findings “‘ . . . dans les 
papiers que M. Diderot a préparés pour cette correspondance. . . .’”* 

Of the eighty-nine items considered here, the heaviest concentration 
appears in the three years 1769, 1770 and 1771. This suggests that Grimm 
was devoting more time to his diplomatic duties and travels, that he was 
leaning more heavily on Diderot’s aid, and that he was exercising less 
strict supervision than formerly of his fortnightly issues. Previously, for 
example when he was in Westphalia in 1757 or in Geneva in 1759, he took 
along books for review, asking Diderot to furnish current literary and 
theatrical news of the French capital which he, in turn, sorted and edited. 

Inaccuracy in dating many of the Diderot articles is easily reduced once 
the date is known of their appearance in the Correspondance. A case in 
point is Diderot’s observations on the church at Saint-Roch (Item 4, 
List D). In the @wores completes Assézat pointed out that this article was 
doubtless intended for the Correspondance, although he was not sure, and 
dated it 1753, the year when the improvements in the church were suppos- 
edly completed.® At the end of the artistic miscellanies in which the article 
was placed by the editor, Assézat changed the date to 1765, which he had 
since discovered was the correct date of the completion of the Saint-Roch 
renovation.’® Diderot’s article actually appeared in Grimm ’s Correspondance 
on December 15, 1760. 

The Diderot scholar realizes the importance of the Correspondance 
littéraire not only as the original vehicle for some of Diderot’s most sig- 
nificant critical articles and shorter masterpieces, but for its faithful re- 
flection of Diderot’s thought." It is often essential to know that a certain 
piece was written especially for the eyes of Grimm’s subscribers, all of 
whom lived outside of France. And it is frequently helpful to be able to 

7. Diderot, @uvres, VI, 318. 

8. Grimm, op. cit., VIII, 367. 
9. Diderot, op. cit., XIII, 3, note 1. 

10. Ibid., XIII, 106. 

11. Cf. Yvon Belaval, L’Esthétique sans paradoze de Diderot (Paris: Gallimard, 
1950), p. 8, note 1: ‘*. . . la Correspondance de Grimm . . . est l’accompagnement in- 
dispensable d’une lecture de Diderot.” 
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turn to the Correspondance for the date on which a certain work of Diderot 
appeared there. It is my hope that the following lists will serve the purpose 
of identifying articles by Diderot in the Correspondance littéraire, which 
must frequently be used as a supplement to the Assézat-Tourneux edition 
of Diderot’s works. 


University of Illinois 


LIST A 


Diderot contributions correctly acknowledged in both the @uvres completes 
(OC) and Correspondance littéraire (CL) 

1. ‘‘Projets de tapisserie,” OC, XIII, 10-11; CL, II, 487-488, 1° février, 
1775. 

2. “Observations sur l’Iphigénie en Tauride de G. de la Touche,” OC, 
VIII, 427-429; CL, III, 394-396, 1° aoft, 1757. 

3. “Sur le voyage en Italie par Cochin,” OC, XIII, 12-15; CL, IV, 
15-19, 1°" juillet, 1758. 

4. “Réflexions sur le livre De V’esprit (1758), ” OC, II, 267-274; CL, 
IV, 30, 15 aofit, 1758. Grimm’s introduction only; text not given. 

5. “Sur lart de peindre...,’’ OC, XIII, 16-26; CL, IV, 199-208, 15 
mars, 1760. 

6. “Le Monument de la place de Reims,’”’ OC, XIII, 27-31; CL, IV, 
249-253, 1° juillet, 1760. In the Lettres a Sophie Volland (Paris: Gallimard, 
1930), 3 vols., editor André Babelon, II, 116-117, 27 janvier, 1766, Diderot 
repeats almost the same criticism. 

7. “Lettre sur les Atlantiques ...,’”’ OC, IX, 225-234; CL, V, 172, 15 
octobre, 1762. Grimm’s introduction only. 

8. “Le Gulistan ou le rosier du poéte Sadi,’”’ OC, IV 483-491; CL, V, 
178-185, 1 novembre, 1762 (here called “Du poéte Sadi’’). This ex- 
tract had been in Diderot’s portfolio since 1759 when he sent a copy of it to 
Sophie Volland. Cf. Diderot, OC, IV, 483, note 1, and Lettres a Sophie 
Volland, 1, 86-88, 30 octobre, 1759. 

9. “Extrait d’un ouvrage anglais sur la peinture,” OC, XIII, 33-39; 
CL, V, 200-206, 15 janvier, 1763. Cf. Lettres @ Sophie Volland, I, 17, 15 
octobre, 1762, where Diderot writes that he has sent the articles to Grimm, 
then in Westphalia. 

10. “Observations sur la sculpture et sur Bouchardon,” OC, XIII, 40-47; 
CL, V, 239-244, 1* mars, 1763 and V, 247-249, 15 mars, 1763. 

11. “‘Réflexions sur un ouvrage publié 4 l’occasion de la renonciation 
volontaire de Rousseau au droit de citoyen de Genéve,” OC, IV, 70-72; 
CL, VI, 3-5, 1° juin, 1764. 

12. ‘Sur la lettre de Barnevelt,” OC, VIII, 449-451; CL, V, 475-477, 
1* avril, 1764. 

13. ‘Traduction d’un sonnet de Th. Crudeli,” OC, IX, 70; CL, VI, 46, 
1* aotit, 1764. Text not given in CL. 
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14. Péril du moment (poéme de Diderot), OC, IX, 65; CL, VI, 68, 1° 
septembre, 1764. 

15. “Avis & un jeune poéte,” OC, VIII, 443-448 (dated by editor 1764); 
CL, VI, 221-228, 15 mars, 1765. 

16. ‘“Tragédie du siége de Calais,” OC, VIII, 452-453; CL, VI, 241-242, 
1** avril, 1765. 

“Notice sur Clairaut,” OC, VI, 473-476; CL, VI, 287-290, 1° juin, 
1765. Note, page 290: “Cet article est en partie de M. Diderot (Grimm).” 

“Notice sur Carle van Loo,” OC, XIII, 70-71; CL, VI, 322-323, 15 
juillet, 1765. 

19. Le Philosophe sans le savoir (letter from Diderot to Grimm), OC, 
XIX, 474-475; CL, VI, 441-442, 15 décembre, 1765. 

20. “Sur l’éloge du dauphin par Thomas,” OC, VI, 347-350; CL, VII, 
— 15 avril, 1766. 

. “Projets du tombeau pour M. le dauphin,” OC, XIII, 75; CL, 
V hy 21-23, 15 avril, 1766. 

22. “Observations sur les Saisons de Saint-Lambert,” OC, V, 239-257; 
CL, VIII, 279-288, 15 février, 1769, and VIII, 290-296, 1* mars, 1769. 

23. “Observations sur les Trois Contes,’ OC, V, 257-259; CL, VIII, 
296-297, 1** mars, 1769. 

24. “Projet d’une pompe publique,” OC, IX, 441-442; CL, VIII, 377- 
378, 15 novembre, 1769. 

25. “Sur les recueils philosophiques et littéraires publiés par la société 
typographique de Bouillon,” OC, IV, 73-77, CL, VIII, 396-401, 15 décem- 
bre, 1769. 

26. “Sur les observations sur la religion, les lois, le gouvernement et les 
meoeurs des Tures,’’ OC, IV, 78-79; CL, VIII, 402-403, 15 décembre, 1769. 

. Le Code Denis (poéme de Diderot), OC, IX, 3; CL, VIII, 442-443, 
1° j janvier, 1770. 

28. “Sur la peinture, poéme en trois chants par M. Le Mierre,” OC, 
XIII, 78-97; CL, VIII, 474, 1** mars, 1770. Grimm’s introduction only. 

29. Charade (poéme de Diderot), OC, IX, 50-52; CL, IX, 13-14, 1* 
mai, 1770. 

30. “Les Nuits de Young (Letourneur), ” OC, XX, 13-14; CL, IX, 
47-48, 1° juin, 1770. 

31. “Observations sur une brochure intitulée Garrick ou les acteurs 
anglais,’”’ OC, VIII, 339-359; CL, IX, 134-141, 15 octobre, 1770, and IX, 
149-157, 1* novembre, 1770. 

32. Les Deux Amis de Bourbonne, OC, V, 265-278; CL, IX, 185, 15 dé- 
cembre, 1770. Grimm’s introduction only.” 

33. Entretien d’un pére avec ses enfants, OC, V, 281-308; CL, LX, 253, 
1 mars, 1771. Grimm’s introduction only. 

34. Two brief reviews by Diderot of brochures about the Salon of 1771: 
1) “Lettre A M. Raphaél le jeune... ,’”’ OC, XVII, 500-501; CL, IX, 


12. For details of the composition of this piece, see article by Edward J. Ges ary in 
Fellows and Torrey, Diderot Studies (Syracuse University Press, 1949), pp. 27-45, 
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375-376, 15 octobre, 1771; 2) “L’Ombre de Raphaél...,’”’ OC, XVII, 
502; CL, IX, 376-377, 15 octobre, 1771. 

35. “Eloge de Fénelon de la Harpe” (letter from Diderot to Mme 
d’Epinay), OC, XX, 35-39; CL, IX, 383-387, 1° novembre, 1771. 

36. “Vie du cardinal Ossat,” OC, IX, 453-55; CL, IX, 392-394, 15 
novembre, 1771. 

37. Sur les femmes, OC, II, 251-262; CL, X, 3, 1° juillet, 1772. Grimm’s 
introduction only. 

38. Ceci n’est pas un conte, OC, V, 311-332; CL, X, 222, avril, 1773. 
According to a note on the page referred to in the Correspondance, the 
letter for April 1773 was headed by “... quelques fragments tronqués 
de Ceci n’est pas un conte.” Assézat (OC, V, 310), referring to the April 
letter, comments: “Il y manque V/histoire de Tanier et de la Reymer, et la 
fin de Vhistoire de Mlle de La Chaux.”’ 

39. Impromptu . . . (poéme de Diderot), OC, IX, 68; CL, XII, 342-343, 
novembre, 1779. 

40. “Réfutation suivie de l’ouvrage d’Helvétius intitulé L’Homme,” 
OC, II, 275-455. Cf. II, 266: “L’Arsenal posséde les feuillets supprimés 
de la Correspondance de Grimm. On y lit (année 1783) le commencement de 
cette Réfutation.” 


LIST B 
Diderot articles in the CL, omitted from OC 

1. “Sujets de tabatitre proposés 4 Durand, peintre sur émail,” CL» 
III, 95-97, 15 septembre, 1755. 

2. “Spartacus,” CL, IV, 228-230, 15 avril, 1760. There is a letter to 
Sophie Volland about this play of Saurin dated 1* juillet 1760: OC, XVIII, 
436-438. 

3. Chanson erse (traduction de Diderot), CL, IV, 495-496, 1** décembre, 
1761. Diderot mentions this translation in a letter to Sophie Volland dated 
25 octobre 1761: cf. Lettres @ Sophie Volland, I, 233. 

4. “Sur l’Abbe Bauzée”’ (review of his Grammaire générale et raisonnée), 
CL, VII, 473-475, 1° novembre, 1767. 

5. Vers de Virgile (traduction de Diderot), CL, VIII, 153, 15 aoit, 
1768. 

6. “Trois Fables,’”’ CL, VIII, 370-371, 15 novembre, 1769. 

7. “Observations sur la statue de Marc-Auréle, et sur d’autres objets 
relatifs aux beaux-arts’” (by Falconet), CL, IX, 344-345, 15 juillet, 1771. 
Note 1, page 345 states: “Bien que rien ne l’indique dans le manuscrit, cet 
article doit étre de Diderot.” 

8. “La Muse errante au Salon...,” CL, IX, 375, 15 octobre, 1771. 
“Plaintes de M. Badigeon ... ,” CL, IX, 377, 15 octobre, 1771. Cf. List 
A, item 34. 

9. “Traductions d’Elien et Pindare par Dacier et Chabanon,” CL, 
463-464, 1° mars, 1772. Grimm writes, page 463, ‘“Mais parlons de Pin- 
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dare, ou plutét écoutons ce que le philosophe va nous en dire... .” 

10. Vers pour la féte d’Eglé (poéme de Diderot), CL, XI, 405, janvier, 
1777. 

11. Etrennes du philosophe a sa vieille amie (poéme de Diderot), CL, 
XI, 405-406, janvier, 1777. 

12. “Extrait de la réponse de M. Diderot 4 quelques objections des 
journalistes qui ont rendu compte de son Essai sur la vie et les écrits de 
Sénéque,” CL, XII, 297-302, septembre, 1779. 

13. “Les Tablettes de Diderot,’”’ CL, XVI, 218-222, numéros 15 et 18, 
1795. 

LIST C 
Diderot articles intended for the CL 


1. “Don Carlos (Ximénés),” OC, VIII, 430-438. Never appeared in 
CL. On June 5, 1759, Diderot sent to Grimm, then in Geneva, a ‘“‘volume”’ 
containing this review. Cf. Babelon, Correspondance inédite, 1, 37-38. 

2. Lui et Mot (inédit, écrit vers 1762), OC, XVII, 481-485. 

3. “Sur le rétablissement de l’impét dans son ordre naturel, par Boisnier 
de Lormes,” OC, IV, 39-40. Not dated, but the work reviewed appeared 
about 1766. 

4. “Sur les lettres d’un fermier de Pensylvanie aux habitants de l’Amé- 
rique septentrionale,’”’ OC, IV, 86-89. Dated in OC, 1769. 

5. “Histoire universelle traitée relativement aux arts de peindre et de 
sculpter ou Tableaux d’histoire (Dandré-Bardon),” OC, XVII, 497-499. 
Work published in 1769. 

6. “Sur la princesse Dashkoff,’”” OC, XVII, 487-494, dated in OC, 1770. 

7. Fragments échappés du portefeuille d’un philosophe, OC, V1, 444-457, 
dated 1772. 

8. “Histoire de la Russie depuis l’an 862 jusqu’en 1054, traduite du russe 
en allemand et de l’allemand en francais,” OC, XVII, 495-496. Not dated. 


LIST D 
Diderot articles from CL, source unacknowledged in OC 


1. “Lettre 4 Landois,” OC, XIX, 432-438, dated 29 juin, 1756; CL, 
III, 249-255, 1° juillet, 1756. 

2. “Lettre A Pigalle,” OC, XIX, 430-432, dated 1756; CL, III, 298-300, 
15 octobre, 1756. Identical except for paragraph divisions. 

3. Chanson dans le gotit de la romance (musique de Grimm), OC, IX, 
60-62; CL, IV, 12-15, 15 juin, 1758. 

4. “Observations sur l’église de Saint-Roch,” OC, XIII, 3-9, dated 1753 
and called inédit; CL, IV, 328-333, 15 décembre, 1760. 

5. “Lettre & Naigeon” (concerning Rousseau’s Lettres de la montagne), 
OC, XIX, 466-467, no date. This letter appears almost textually in CL, 
VI, 182, 15 janvier, 1765, asa letter from Diderot to be addressed to Rous- 
seau. 
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6. Regrets sur ma vietlle robe de chambre, OC, IV, 5-12; CL, VIII, 276, 
i février, 1769. Grimm’s introduction only. 

7. “Ephémérides du citoyen,” OC, IV, 80-85; CL, VIII, 370-377, 15 
novembre, 1769. In CL, called ‘‘Les Economistes.” 

8. “Lettre 4 Sartine” (about Palissot’s L’Homme dangereux), OC, XX, 
10-13, dated juin, 1770; CL, IX, 52-54, 15 juin, 1770. 

9. “Lettre 4 Le Breton” (about the censoring of the Encyclopédie), 
OC, XIX, 467-472, dated 1° novembre, 1764; CL, IX, 210-214, 1° janvier, 
1771. This was the first public notice about the whole matter. 

10. “Les Amants sans le savoir,” OC, VIII, 492-501; CL, IX, 357-358, 
1* septembre, 1771. 


LIST E 


Diderot articles in OC, omitted from CL, but present in the Buisson 
edition of the Correspondance 


1. Vers aux femmes (poéme de Diderot), OC, IX, 58-59; Buisson IT, 
32, 1% juillet, 1771. 

2. “Histoire de Savage,” OC, IX, 451-452; Buisson IT, 41-43; 1° juillet, 
v2. 

3. Lecons de clavecin ..., OC, XII, 525-534; Buisson IT, 32-41 and 43- 
49, 1% juillet, 1771. 

4. Expériences intéressantes, OC, IX, 456-461; Buisson II, 80-88, Ie 
décembre, 1771. 

5. “Aventures de Pyrrhus,” OC, IX, 462-465; Buisson II, 93-96, 1° 
décembre, 1771. 

6. “Lettre de Brutus,” OC, IX, 466-469; Buisson II, 104-108, 1* 
décembre, 1771. 

7. “Maniére de bien juger dans les ouvrages de peinture ... ,” OC, XIII, 
98-101; Buisson II, 96-103, 1** décembre, 1771. 

8. ‘Résultat d’une conversation sur les égards qu’on doit aux rangs et 
aux dignités de la société,” OC, IV, 13-16; Buisson III, 269-273, 1% 
octobre, 1776. 

9. ‘Les Jésuites chassés d’Espagne,”’ OC, VI, 458-466; Buisson V, 328- 
340, octobre, 1782. 

10. “Don Pablo Olavidés,’” OC, VI, 473-476; Buisson V, 340-349, 
octobre, 1782. 
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LIST F 
Diderot articles among the Miscellanea of OC, VI which appeared in CL 
1. “Assemblée de Cythére (Algarotti),”” OC, VI, 319-321; CL, IV, 19-22, 
15 juillet, 1758. 
2. “De la dissertation sur la poésie rythmique par Bouchaud,” OC, VI, 
334-339; CL, V, 424-428, 1° janvier, 1764. Last paragraph missing in CL. 
3. “Dénonciation aux honnétes gens (Palissot),” OC, VI, 382-383; 
CL, VIII, 367-368, 1° novembre, 1769. 
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4. “Eloge de la ville de Moukden... ,”” OC, VI, 397-401; CL, IX, 3-7, 
1** mai, 1770. 

5. “Observation de M. Diderot sur le discours de réception de M. l’abbé 
Arnaud,” OC, VI, 423; CL, IX, 329-330, 1° juin, 1771. 

6. ‘““Thérése Daney ..., Héroide,”” OC, VI, 431; CL, IX, 397, 1* dé- 
cembre, 1771. 

7. “Sainval & Rose. Epitre,’”’ OC, VI, 436; CL, IX, 397, 1* décembre, 
1771. 

8. “Histoire civile et naturelle du royaume de Siam .. . (Turpin),” OC, 
VI, 420; CL, X, 12-13, 1e juillet, 1772. 











BALZAC AND FLAUBERT: ENERGY VERSUS ART 
By B. F. Bart 


FLAUBERT discovered upon publishing Madame Bovary how much his work 
invites comparison with the novels of Balzac. The setting, the subject, even 
the characters seem to belong to the Comédie humaine; his contemporaries 
were immediate in their reaction and lost no time in informing Flaubert of 
it. Writing a note intended to please and flatter the hermit of Croisset, 
Léon Gozlan told him that he had never thought of Balzac so much as he 
had in reading Madame Bovary. The reviewers, too, noticed the resemblance 
and succeeded finally in infuriating him,' for he had striven to write a book 
of sharply contrasting tone. It is that contrast which I wish to evaluate 
here by an examination of parallel passages from the two men which 
treat of the same subject: romantic dreams in which a young woman, in 
flights of fancy, identifies herself with other ages, other people. The contrast 
between the two treatments is as illuminating of Balzac’s strength as it is 
of Flaubert’s preoccupation with form. Which has proved the more satis- 
factory approach? 

Balzac’s passage is near the beginning of the Jllusions perdues.. He is 
depicting the early life of Mme de Bargeton, a provincial like Emma Bovary, 
our other subject. Fortunately the difference of a few decades in the setting 
of the stories is not crucial to our examination, for Mme de Bargeton is a 
typical character from the Comédie humaine’ and the vigorous, emotive 
description is thoroughly representative of Balzac. With him we are caught 
up in her swirling, palpitating emotions when she was a young woman in 
her late ’teens and early twenties, full of vibrant imagination and enthusi- 
asm: 


Le dithyrambe était dans son cceur et sur ses lévres. Elle palpitait, elle se pamait, 
elle s’enthousiasmait pour tout événement: pour le dévouement d’une sceur grise et 
l’exécution des fréres Faucher, pour |’ psiboé de monsieur d’Arlincourt comme pour 
l’Anaconda de Lewis, pour |’évasion de Lavalette comme pour une de ses amies 
qui avait mis des voleurs en fuite en faisant la grosse voix. 


1. Letter to Jules Duplan, no. 537 in the Conard edition of the Correspondance 
(9 vols., Paris, 1926 ff.), dated by the editors ‘‘derniers jours de mai 1857.”’ 

2. First published by Werdet (1837) and then by Furne (1843) with minor changes, 
one of which I shall discuss below. The modern Conard edition (@uvres completes 
[Paris, 1913], XI, 214-215) follows the Furne edition except that it italicizes the 
proper names as I have done. 

3. Mme de la Baudraye (Muse du département), for instance, shares many of Mme 
de Bargeton’s traits. Modeste Mignon’s readings and general state of mind offer a 
third use of this type of character. The latter two (1843 and 1844) are symptomatic 
of Balzac’s practice of grounding a new character in elements of earlier ones. Indeed, 
in Modeste Mignon this provides one of the few sound aspects of an otherwise weak 
pot-boiler. These “reappearing character traits’ are brilliantly and sympathetically 
discussed in Jean Hytier, ‘‘Un Chef-d’ceuvre improvisé: La Cousine Bette,’’ RR, 
XL (1949), 81-92. 
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In these first two sentences the high pitch of her emotion is already 
clear, nor is it harmed by the cascade of unfamiliar names. The various 
nouns contribute to the effect: “dévouement . . . exécution . . . évasion.. . 
voleurs.”” But the key lies elsewhere, in the verbs, which serve more than 
any other element to illumine the contrast with Flaubert. Balzac goes 
directly to the emotions of his heroine: “Elle palpitait, elle se pamait, elle 
s’enthousiasmait ....”” We feel her responses; we can watch their physical 
manifestations. And we join with her, sharing her tensions. 

He continues in a vein reminiscent of Rabelais in its violent outpouring 
of language. The words tumble forth in a torrent which rushes us onward 
with its headlong advance. As we give in to it, we continue not so much to 
observe as to experience Mme de Bargeton’s exaltation: 


Pour elle, tout était sublime, extraordinaire, étrange, divin, merveilleux. Elle 
s’animait, se courroucait, s’abattait sur elle-méme, s’élancait, retombait, regar- 
dait le ciel ou la terre; ses yeux se remplissaient de larmes. 


We have experienced a complete drama with her, but it is a play without 
a plot. We are still dealing with her sublimations: but this time only the 
emotions are given us. In their varied and successive forms they have 
become so exclusively our concern that we do not even know what it is that 
has evoked them ... nor do we care. 

Balzac shares with Rabelais more than a vigorous joy in the play of 
words. Both can always find a new way to turn an idea in order to display 
new facets. Now he puts in the objects which arouse her emotions or, better, 
he gives them foci upon which they may converge to gain greater intensity: 


Elle usait sa vie en de perpétuelles admirations et se consumait en d’étranges dé- 
dains. Elle concevait le pacha de Janina, elle aurait voulu lutter avec lui dans son 
sérail, et trouvait quelque chose de grand 4 étre cousue dans un sac et jetée a 
Veau. Elle enviait lady Esther Stanhope, ce bas-bleu du désert. Il lui prenait envie 
de se faire sceur de Sainte-Camille et d’aller mourir de la fiévre jaune 4 Barcelone 
en soignant les malades: c’était 1A une grande, une noble destinée! Enfin, elle avait 
soif de tout ce qui n’était pas l’eau claire de sa vie, cachée entre les herbes. 


Balzac has allowed us no pause for calm analysis: the unimpeded flow of the 
fantasy life, turbulent, irrational, convincing has forced us to take part 
in Mme de Bargeton’s life. 

But there is an observation which surely Flaubert would have made.‘ 
The pronoun “elle” turns up four times in three sentences. And “Elle 
enviait”’ is much too close to “Tl lui prenait envie’’: the first has not stopped 
echoing before the second intrudes. A classicist—Flaubert was one where 
form is concerned—a classicist is going to object that this repetition is 
unharmonious. If one gives first allegiance to form, as Flaubert did, then 

4. *.. . comme ils’inquiéte peu de |’Art!’’ Flaubert writes contemptuously to his 


niece Caroline (Letter of December 3, 1876. Comment repeated in the letters from 
about the same date, numbered 1631 and 1691 in the Conard edition). 
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these sentences must be recast at whatever cost to their impact. But the 
force of Balzac’s phrasing comes from the constant return to “elle.”” The 
reader is brought back, over and over again, to Mme de Bargeton. As 
for envie—enviatt, despite Flaubert’s objections would not Balzac maintain 
them precisely for their powerful reiteration? Péguy would have under- 
stood and approved. 

Balzac rapidly completes the description with the same continuing 
vitality and with a nicely balanced alternation between generalized emo- 
tions and particularized reactions. Again the verbs are dominant and in 
each case the description is from within the character so that our contact is 
direct and immediate: 


Elle adorait lord Byron, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, toutes les existences poétiques 
et dramatiques. Elle avait des larmes pour tous les malheurs et des fanfares pour 
toutes les victoires. Elle sympathisait avec Napoléon vaincu, elle sympathisait avec 
Méhémet-Ali massacrant les tyrans de l|’Egypte.® Enfin elle revétait les gens de 
génie d’une auréole, et croyait qu’ils vivaient de parfums et de lumiére. 


So much for Balzac, whose dynamic approach has led to a tense and 
dramatic passage. What happens if a writer decides to place other concerns 
uppermost? What is the result if he allows form to become so dominant that 
it is no longer the mere vehicle in which a thought is contained but becomes 
instead the ultimate purpose of writing? It will be my contention that he 
risks losing the very dynamism which we have admired in Balzac. 

Flaubert’s parallel passage, early in Madame Bovary, describes Emma’s 
readings in the convent and their tremendous grip upon her imagination.*® 
The similarities are obvious; it is the divergences which matter here. First, 
however, an understanding of Flaubert’s theories is essential to a com- 
parison of our two passages. He knew clearly what he wanted and it was 
emphatically not to be a reworking of Balzac, however much his subject 
may have recalled those of his predecessor. Immediately after beginning 
the Bovary he wrote: 


J’entrevois maintenant des difficultés de style qui m’épouvantent. Ce n’est pas une 
petite affaire que d’étre simple. J’ai peur de tomber dans le Paul de Kock ou de 
faire du Balzac chateaubrianisé.” 


5. The reference to Mohammed-Ali is an addition of the edition of 1843, a cogent 
example of Balzac’s ‘‘sens de la contemporanéité.’’ Around 1840, with growing ten- 
sions in the eastern Mediterranean, French interest in the area revived. Balzac 
took advantage of his readers’ new preoccupations by adding this comment. Con- 
veniently Mohammed-Ali had carried out a massacre of the Mameluks in 1811, during 
the period when Mme de Bargeton was enjoying her flights of fancy. 

We may note that the Enfin, added at the start of the next sentence, repeats one 
only a few lines above, a further slip Flaubert would not have tolerated. 

6. Conard edition (Paris, 1930), p. 51. There can be no question here of imitation, 
conscious or unconscious. Flaubert’s scruples on this subject were most delicate. 
Cf. his letter to Louise Colet, December 27, 1852. Here he notes similarities to Louis 
Lambert and to the Médecin de campagne in his own book, ‘‘...& croire que j’ai 
copié, si ma page n’était infiniment mieux écrite, sans me vanter.’’ Note how con- 
scious he is of what marks him off from Balzac! 

7. Letter to Louise Colet, undated. No. 287 in the Conard edition. 
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He means, obviously, that he does not wish to take the material of Balzac 
and clothe it with the forms of Chateaubriand, whose style aroused his 
exuberant enthusiasm, particularly for its ‘“poésie.’’* Nor does he care for 
what makes the strength of Balzac, whose lack of style, he proclaims else- 
where, means that “son ceuvre restera plutét curieuse que belle, et plutét 
forte qu’éclatante.”® What are the difficulties which terrify him in the 
style he is seeking for his own work? He clarifies them in a further letter: 


Ce qui me semble beau, ce que je voudrais faire, c’est un livre sur rien, un livre 
sans attache extérieure, qui se tiendrait de lui-méme par la force interne de son 
style ...un livre qui n’aurait presque pas de sujet ou du moins ov le sujet serait 
presque invisible. .. . 


“A book in which the subject would be almost invisible’: if the thought 
seems paradoxical, one must remember that Flaubert never hesitates to 
exaggerate his concepts. How literally should he be taken? Already in 1846 
he had come to feel that beauty of thought and beauty of form were 
inseparable ;" but as he struggled with Madame Bovary, he found that he 
was no longer content with this position. The Goncourt Journal for 1857" 
shows that he has established a definite hierarchy and that form is now 
supreme. The good brothers would have Flaubert say that, “de la forme 
nait Vidée,” and they revolt against his theories: “...enfin, tant d’im- 
portance donnée au vétement de l’idée, 4 sa couleur, 4 sa trame, que l’idée 
n’est plus que comme une patére A accrocher des sonorités.”” Even with 
allowance for the somewhat odd attitude of the Goncourts toward literary 
doctrines not wholly their own, the tendency still remains and Flaubert 
has invited this objection by his approach. He could easily slip into the 
pitfall of saying well rather than saying something, of allowing the subject 
to become almost invisible. I do not wish to exaggerate this: Madame 
Bovary stands as the peer of Pére Goriot and is magnificent for its sub- 
stance quite as much as for its form. Yet the danger will remain, and its 
incidence upon our passage will be clear. 

Part of the harmony in the description of Emma’s readings depends, of 
course, upon the totality of the passage. But in such an examination as 
this something must be sacrificed, and I shall comment upon it a section at 
a time in order to introduce material from the published drafts and pre- 
liminary manuscripts: the transition from them to the final form reveals 

8. Letter to Louise Colet, Oct. 14, 1846. 

9. Letter to Louise Colet, June 28-29, 1853. Flaubert felt real admiration for 
Balzac (Letter to Louis Bouilhet, Nov. 14, 1850) and does note once (Letter to Louis 
Bouilhet, Aug. 5, 1854) that EZugénie Grandet is ‘‘réellement beau.’’ But adverse 
comments on Balzac’s lack of style are far more common in Flaubert’s Correspon- 
dence. 

10. Letter to Louise Colet, Jan. 16, 1852. Our passage was written in March, only 
a few weeks subsequent to this declaration. 

11. Letter to Louise Colet, Sept. 18, 1846. 

12. 9 vols. (Paris: Charpentier, 1888). Cf. I, 164 and 178. 

13. The drafts are given in Mlle Gabrielle Leleu, Ebauches et fragments inédits 
recueillis d’aprés les manuscrits de Mme Bovary (Paris: Conard, 1936). Cf. I, 157-158, 
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Flaubert’s principles most clearly at work. 

Originally he opened with a sentence which immediately recalls Balzac: 
“Elle lut de Vhistoire palpitant d’un plaisir tout nouveau, au récit d’aven- 
tures dont elle était sire de la réalité.” In the “palpitant”’ we have a typical 
Balzac word; in fact he had used it himself in opening his description. It 
is good because it gives us her feeling directly and far more powerfully 
than the later clause, ‘‘dont elle était sire de la réalité.’”’ But to Flaubert 
other considerations must be more important. The alliteration of “palpi- 
tant d’un plaisir” is not a meaningful one; and, immediately, he crosses out 
the participle. Form has intervened at the expense of vividness. 

Ultimately the whole sentence was struck out and the idea was remolded 
into a clause in the sentence which now opens the description: 


Avec Walter Scott, plus tard, elle s’éprit de choses historiques, réva bahuts, salle 
des gardes et ménestrels. Elle aurait voulu vivre dans quelque vieux manoir, comme 
ces chatelaines, au long corsage, qui, sous le tréfle des ogives, passaient leurs jours 
le coude sur la pierre et le menton dans la main A regarder venir du fond de la 
campagne un cavalier 4 plume blanche qui galope sur un cheval noir. 


This is certainly Flaubert at his best. The visual image is clear; illustra- 
tions from books on medieval subjects come to mind at once. One suspects 
that Flaubert may even have had a picture before him. But was this the 
most important thing to bring before us? What has happened to the dyna- 
mism of Balzac, the immediate contact with the raw emotions of the 
heroine? In part Flaubert is hampered by a psychological hazard implicit 
in his choice of subject: his distaste for Emma made it notably more 
difficult for him to live his character. His repugnance is clear in a letter 
to Louise Colet referring to our passage and bearing its imprint: 


Voild deux jours que je tache d’entrer dans des réves de jeunes filles et que je navigue 
pour cela dans les océans laiteux de la littérature 4 castels, troubadours 4 toques 
de velours 4 plumes blanches.' 


To be sure, “Elle aurait voulu vivre...” in our text again suggests one 
of Balzac’s phrases. But thereafter the reader finds his attention shifted to 
the chitelaines, who are allowed to crowd Emma off stage. This was not 
so in the first draft, where it was a chateau rather than a manor; it had its 
drawbridge, lake and woods. And then Flaubert had written: “... elle 
enviait la vie des chatelaines ... ,”’ bringing us back to Emma by another 
verb which we have approved in Balzac. Why did he abandon it? Partly, 
perhaps, because he had an “elle’’ only a few words earlier, but far more 
because of the uneuphonious “enviait la vie.” If these were the considera- 
tions then here, too, formal elements have been allowed to predominate at 
the expense of presenting a living experience to the reader. 

14. Dated March 3, 1852. He continues: ‘‘Fais-moi penser 4 te parler de cela. Tu 


peux me donner la-dessus des détails précis qui me manquent.’’ One wonders what 
details Louise Colet provided! 
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Flaubert continues, using a turn of phrase which marks him as belonging 
to the second half of the century. Balzac had written of Mme de Bargeton: 
“Elle adorait lord Byron, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, toutes les existences 
poétiques et dramatiques.” Madame Bovary was to feel the same emo- 
tions, but Flaubert will phrase them quite differently, preferring the use of 
avoir and a noun to the more vital verb “‘adorait.” “Elle eut dans ce temps- 
la le culte de Marie Stuart, et des vénérations enthousiastes A l’endroit des 
femmes illustres ou infortunées.”’ Here he is following the general trend of 
the language . . . or guiding it along what will be its path. But the analytic 
quality of the result lacks the impact of the earlier form. We, as readers, 
lose by it. 

Nowhere thus far has Flaubert used the device so effectively employed 
by Balzac, the direct notation of his heroine’s emotion without pausing to 
give it an object. Nor does he try it in the remainder of our passage. He 
turns instead to a list of characters, just as did Balzac. But unfortunately 
he neglects the core of the matter, Emma. The focus, as with the chatelaines, 
will be upon the figures, not upon the girl reacting to them: 


Jeanne Darc, Héloise, Agnés Sorel, la belle Ferroniére et Clémence Isaure, pour 
elle, se détachaient comme des cométes sur |’immensité ténébreuse de l’histoire, 
ou saillissaient encore ¢a et 14, mais plus perdus dans l’ombre et sans aucun rapport 
entre eux, Saint-Louis avec son chéne, Bayard mourant, quelques férocités de Louis 
XI, un peu de Saint-Barthélemy, le panache du Béarnais, et toujours le souvenir 
des assiettes peintes ot Louis XIV était vanté. 


The passage is a sonorous example of the prose Flaubert wished to write, 
its very melodies telling the story, the rhythms moving along majestically. 
And the drafts show us with what labors Flaubert attained his result. 
Taking only those that have been published, we find Flaubert trying four 
different forms for one phrase before he was satisfied. Numerous little 
details had to be wrestled with: “Saint-Louis avec son chéne” was originally 
the sibilant monstrosity, ‘Saint-Louis sous son chéne,”’ for instance. And 
six or eight similar problems had to be cared for. 

Was this necessarily the right aspect of the problem to occupy him so 
greatly? Balzac, unquestionably, would have written “le panache blanc du 
Béarnais.” This is the way everyone thinks of it; and it is the way Flaubert 
first wrote it. But “blanc’”’ had to go: the galloping knight earlier in the 
passage had worn a “plume blanche” and Flaubert needed to keep that to 
contrast with his “cheval noir.”” These questions of form are impor- 
tant, of course, and not to be ignored. But when the last adjective has 
been smoothed into place, the last clause balanced against the others 
about it, has the author perhaps polished the basic vitality out of his sub- 
ject? Has the subject disappeared into the form... never fully to re- 
appear again? The drafts show Flaubert writing a style halfway between 
Balzac’s and that of his own finished novel. But his effort, as we have seen, 
is to work ever farther from the problem of the reader perusing the novel 
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and ever more toward the difficulties of presenting a work perfect in itself.'® 

Perhaps it is a matter of temperament. Flaubert has interesting comments 
on hallucinations; he experienced them himself as did Balzac. Yet I have 
never been able to feel that they were of the character of Balzac’s. Both 
men suffered from extreme tensions which drove them away from reality 
into hallucinations.‘* But when Balzac plunged into the world of the 
Comédie humaine, it was with a feeling of hyperreality, of a greater joy to 
be gained. When Flaubert turned to art, it was for consolation, for assuage- 
ment, for relief from a world he loathed and despised. This may be some 
explanation for the odd phenomenon that his rewriting, his effort to im- 
prove upon his first draft, has moved the passage ever further from Emma 
and from us, however much it may have rendered its harmonies more 
perfect, its melodies more suave. With Balzac, on the contrary, there was 
no drawing back from life. The France of his period had its vices, its short- 
comings; Balzac was well aware of them, anxious to do his part to correct 
them. But it was still a dynamic, vigorous place and period in which to 
live. When he depicted it for his readers, that dynamism and vigor infused 
the sentences and have penetrated his readers ever since. 


University of Michigan 


15. Flaubert glimpsed the difficulty himself; but he dismissed it: ‘‘Quel homme 
eit été Balzac, s’il eit su écrire. Mais il ne lui a manqué que cela. Un artiste, aprés 
tout, n’aurait pas tant fait, n’awrait pas eu cette ampleur’’ (Letter to Louise Colet, 
Dec. 17, 1852. Italics mine). 

16. Professor Edward B. Ham of the University of Michigan raises here the in- 
teresting query: ‘‘Could this have been a factor in the Swedenborgian fad in several 
stories, the mesmerism (Ursule Mirouet) and even the almost longing to take Mme 
Fontaine seriously (Cousin Pons)? Mme Fontaine is, of course, trimmed to size in 
the Comédiens sans le savoir.’’ It is a pleasure to acknowledge here my debt to Mr. 
Ham, not only for this but also for other suggestions about this paper. 


REVIEWS 


Early Italian Texts. By C. Dionisotti and C. Grayson. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1949. Pp. vi + 170. 


Several collections of early Italian texts have come out since 1940: 
Lazzeri, Ugolini, von Wartburg, Monteverdi. We had formerly Monaci, 
Wiese, Piccioni, Frascino. We can now add R. M. Ruggieri, Testi antichi 
romanzt, facsimili, trascrizioni, Mddena, 1949 (which I have not yet seen). 
But it is certain that the present chrestomathy is, if not the best one, 
certainly one of the best. It is clear and concise, with excellent introductions 
to every document and good philological and linguistic notes. The texts are 
given, as far as possible, in complete form (only such longer texts as those 
of Giacomino da Verona, Uguccione da Lodi and Gerardo Patecchio are 
given in excerpts). For the ancient oath of Capua (960) the whole Latin 
document is given, a procedure which I warmly approve. The bibliography 
is almost complete up to 1949. This book deserves therefore wholehearted 
praise. It will be extremely useful not only to students, to whom it is 
obviously destined, but also to professors and scholars. 

Nothing that is human is perfect, of course, and some omissions may 
be detected even here. In a rather rapid perusal I have discovered only one 
that is important. On pages 99 and 101, commenting the verses of Rinaldo 
d’Aquino 


le navi so giunte al porto 
e vogliono colare 


and 


le navi sono a le colle 
im bon’ora possan andare 


the authors should have cited the excellent work of B. E. Vidos, “Storia 
delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese,’”’ BAR, XXIV (1939), 
324 ff. where the first passage of Rinaldo d’Aquino is also cited. The whole 
question of It. cola or colla, Fr. cole or colle, Cat. colla, Sp. cola and colla, 
It. collare ‘dar la corda’, Prov. collar, Cat. collar can be explained if we 
admit a Catalan or Genoese center of irradiation of this maritime word, 
which is nothing but Lat. cdpula ‘band,’ ‘rope,’ ‘tie’; -pl- gives -ll- in Catalan 
colla < copula, poll < populus, dolla and dollar < dupldre, ‘girare un 
promontorio,’ cf. It. doppiare (cf. Meyer-Lubke, Das Kat., page 43; 
Montoliu, BDC, I [1914], 37). If on the other hand we admit Genoa as the 
center, which is obviously much more likely for historical reasons, we can 
compare the story of another typical maritime word, Gen. skéjju, It. 
scoglio, Fr. escueil, écueil (XVIth century scoigle), Prov. escuelh, Cat. 
escoll, Sp. escollo, Port. escolho (Vidos, pages 364 ff.; Meyer-Liibke, Wérter- 
buch®, 7738), which is certainly of Genoese origin. Since -pl- gives also 
-bl- in Catalan (as in Provengal and Spanish; cf. Las Poblas, Puebla, doble, 
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rublir < replére), we can well suppose that in such clear maritime terms 
as colla, dollar, escoll the treatment -ll- is of Genoese origin. It is well 
known that the Aragonese-Catalan marine “si venne formando a principio 
del secolo XIII [and already in the XIIth] alla scuola dei marinai genovesi”’ 
(ef. Vidos, pages 105, 112, 173; for the influence of the Genoese maritime 
terminology on French see ibid., pages 75 and passim). We can therefore, 
I believe, eliminate the ‘“‘colldre ‘herunter und herauf ziehen. Woher?”’ 
which appears as no. 2041 in M. L., Wérterbuch®, page 193, and make a 
codpulare out of it, or perhaps rather a Romance derivative of cdpula, Cat. 
colla. 

As a minor flaw, I will observe also that the citation of page 99, note 4 
(Romania [1895], page 335) is erroneous, and that journals are cited some- 
times with the volume (thus page 101, note 49: Romania, XXVIII, 178; 
page 103, note 4: Archivo Glottologico, XIV, 19), sometimes with the year 
(as above), sometimes with both (e.g., pages 76, 98). 

A very strange omission is that of the famous inscription of the inferior 
church of San Clemente in Rome, published by Monaci, Crestomazia, page 
4. It is certainly anterior to 1084, when the church was destroyed by 
William Guiscard. Since it is the first inscription after the Campanian 
oaths, and by far the most important one for its character and the images it 
illustrates, and since Dionisotti and Grayson have included all the earliest 
texts of Italian (including even the difficult Veronese riddle and the Privi- 
legio logudorese of 1080-5), there can be only one explanation, I am afraid, 
for leaving out—without even mentioning it!—the inscription of San 
Clemente, and it is that it is in part obscene. This was probably also the 
reason why the wonderful, but violently amorous Contrasto of Cielo d’Al- 
camo, quoted by Dante, De Vulgari Eloquentia, 1, 12, was passed by in 
silence; it is from every point of view by far the most important poetical 
text before the dolce stil novo. I must openly state that, for persons who 
have not lived in Great Britain, this extreme Victorian prudery in scholarly 
matters is surprising indeed; I would even say: unscientific. 

In conclusion: despite some minor points, it is an excellent book, to be 
highly recommended. 

G. BonFANTE 
Princeton University 


The Influence of Heinsius and Vossius upon French Dramatic Theory. By 
Edith G. Kern. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages. Extra Volume XXVI) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1949. Pp. 153. 


It was well established in the basic studies of Spingarn and Bray that 
many French poets and theorists became acquainted with the mass of 
Italian Renaissance criticism largely through the condensed interpretations 
of Heinsius (1580-1655) and Vossius (1577-1649). In her book Miss Kern 
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analyzes the doctrines of the two great Dutch scholars and then traces their 
influence in the works of individual French dramatic critics. 

The small Elzevir volume containing Heinsius’ De tragoediae constitutione 
and his translation into Latin of Aristotle’s Poetics (Leyden, 1611) provided 
a breviary of classical doctrine for French critics and dramatists who had 
only a limited knowledge of Italian criticism. His didactic interpretation 
of catharsis, which no one before had so closely connected with the moral 
aim of tragedy, his clear formulation of the unities of action and time and 
of the classical universality of character, were adopted by Scudéry, Sarasin 
and La Mesnardiére and identified with the teachings of Aristotle. 

The precise use which Chapelain, Corneille, and Racine made of Heinsius 
is more difficult to determine, for their learning was more solid and their 
thinking more subtle. Miss Kern overstates the extent to which Chapelain’s 
preface to the Adonis of Marini, for example, reflects Heinsius’ doctrines. 
Tasso’s Discorsi dell’ arte poetica were the source not only of Chapelain’s 
general idea for the defense of the Adonis as a new genre but for his defi- 
nition of style. And the passage which Miss Kern gives to show that Chape- 
lain was following Heinsius in his discussion of the difference between 
historian and poet seems closer to Tasso than to Heinsius. Heinsius, like 
Piccolomini, believed that the poet should not be bound by the particular 
facts of history but should portray general truths enlightened by a uni- 
versal vision of human nature. Chapelain, like Tasso, would have the poet 
portray general human traits and their reward and punishment according 
to the laws of reason and justice, an attitude with moral and political 
implications, which leads him to an allegorical conception of character and 
plot, as it did Tasso. 

Similarly, in regard to Racine, there is no doubt that he studied his copy 
of Heinsius. Yet his marginal notes are sparse indications of subject matter, 
while the notes he made in his copy of Vettori’s version of the Poetics are 
carefully weighed translations of central passuges to which Racine adds 
comments of his own. Vinaver, in a recent study, concludes from Racine’s 
notes on Vettori and from other evidence, that Racine departs from Hein- 
sius’ didactic interpretation of catharsis and makes the end of tragedy the 
unique pleasure derived from pity and terror when refined by the tragic 
spectacle.? As for Racine’s acceptance of the precept that what is true may 
be also verisimile, he is in agreement with Aristotle as well as with Heinsius. 

Vossius’ Poetry offered a conscientious and practical compendium of 
classical theory, including Aristotle’s statements and interpretations by 
Horace, the Latin grammarians and the scholars of the Renaissance. Pub- 
lished in 1647, after the essential structure of French doctrine had been 
completed, it was still a work of great usefulness. Miss Kern finds that 

1. See Torquato Tasso, ‘‘Discorso terzo,’’ J discorsi dell’ arte poetica (Turin, 
1901), p. 52, and Chapelain, Opuscules critiques (Paris, 1936), p. 106. 


2. Racine, Principes de la tragédie, ed. Eugéne Vinaver (Manchester, 1944), pp. 
58-61. 
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d’Aubignac, for instance, in revising for publication La Pratique du thédtre 
(1657), made extensive use of Vossius, sometimes quoting him, but just 
as frequently using material and footnotes without acknowledgment. 

In early chapters Miss Kern gives background information on the Re- 
public of Letters and the reputation of the Universities of Leyden and 
Amsterdam, where Heinsius and Vossius held important chairs, and where 
the university rolls list numerous French students, including Théophile 
and Balzac. The sections analyzing the theories of Heinsius and Vossius 
are concise and the book, as a whole, is intelligently organized and clearly 
written, a useful addition to recent studies on the history of classical doc- 
trine.’ 

TrustEN W. RvussELL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Voltatre’s Micromégas: A Study in the Fusion of Science, Myth, and Art. 
By Ira O. Wade. (Princeton Publication in Modern Languages, No. 10) 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 190. 


“The general view of Micromégas at the present time,”’ writes Professor 
Wade, “‘is that it is a short story written either in 1747 or 1751, published 
in 1752, in imitation of Swift, and having no very great importance in the 
canon of Voltaire’s works .... The idea that it is a work of art, a living 
piece of literature, a literary work which possesses organic unity has never 
occurred to anybody, or if it has, he has quietly suppressed all desire to 
express it.”” Thanks to Mr. Wade’s admirable study, Micromégas should 
take its proper place in the Voltaire canon as the earliest of the ‘‘contes 
philosophiques,” and in European literature as a brilliant climax of the 
literary “cosmic voyage,” a genre which, familiar from the time of Lucian, 
had become one of the most popular of all “imaginary voyages,” as a result 
of the “new astronomy.” 

Mr. Wade’s most obviously important contribution is the redating of 
Micromégas, which he believes was written in 1739. The usual assumption 
that the tale was composed not long before it was published in 1752 he 
considers gratuitous and indeed counter to logic, “because in the first 
place its content is in accord with nothing which Voltaire is doing in Berlin, 
and in the second place it is very much in accord with what he had been 
doing a decade or so previously in Cirey.”’ Surveying the evidence presented 
by previous scholars, Mr. Wade finds it inconclusive for either 1752 or 
1747. “Any attempt to fit a date to the work from external evidence,” 

3. There are a few printer’s errors: p. 54, 1. 24, for ‘‘his’’ read ‘‘hic’’; p. 57, 1. 16, 
for ‘“‘qui”’ read “‘quis’’; p. 57, 1. 21, for ‘‘rhytmo”’ read ‘“‘rythmo’‘; p. 62, 1. 12, for ‘‘ver- 
sari scientiam”’ read ‘“‘versari posse scientiam’’; p. 116, 1. 15, for ‘“‘his a numis’’ read 
‘this animus’’; p. 117, 1. 26, for ‘‘Paterculos’”’ read ‘‘Patercules’’; p. 117, 1. 28, for 
“‘tragoedi”’ read ‘‘tragoedias’’; p. 126, 1. 7, for “‘ejecit’’ read “‘ejicit.’’ Also: page 49, 


1. 3, for ‘“‘Justus’’ read ‘“‘Joseph’’; p. 147, 1. 9, for ‘‘Amsterdam”’ read ‘“‘Leyden’’; 
p. 147, 1. 48, for ‘Vol. X”’ read “Vol. XL.” 
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he says, “seems beset with insuperable difficulties. Let us see if we can 
reverse the process and fit certain portions of the work to a date.” After a 
careful consideration of eighteen allusions and references in the text, Mr. 
Wade finds the preponderant evidence in favor of 1739. Micromégas thus 
becomes the first of the “contes,” written perhaps as refreshment of spirit 
at the end of Voltaire’s five-year period of intensive scientific study. As 
Kepler had sought momentary relief in writing his Somnium, Kircher his 
Iter Exstaticum Coeleste, Huyghens his Cosmotheoros, Voltaire too produced 
a semiscientific divertissement. 

Convincing in itself, Mr. Wade’s close study of the internal and external 
evidence for the earlier date becomes still more important when considered 
in the light of other sections of his illuminating critical introduction. He 
treats the scientific background, showing the widespread interest in the 
idea of other inhabited worlds which, revived during the Renaissance, had 
become a scientific as well as a philosophical theory in the seventeenth 
century. He studies Micromégas in the light of growing interest in “‘rela- 
tivism”’ of great and small, the inheritance of Voltaire’s age from telescopic 
and microscopic discovery, as well as from traditions of thought expressed 
in varying ways by Pascal, Malebranche, Leibniz, Locke, Fontenelle, 
Réaumur. (The omission of Berkeley’s name from Mr. Wade’s list sur- 
prised me, since Voltaire’s use of this particular concept seems to me to 
reflect that English philosopher even more than some of these other ante- 
cedents.) From the scientific and philosophical background, Mr. Wade pro- 
ceeds to the literary tradition followed by Voltaire in Micromégas. He deals 
with Rabelais, whom he rightly dismisses briefly, and with Cyrano, to 
whom I think Voltaire’s debt was greater than even Mr. Wade acknowl- 
edges. Most of all he discusses Voltaire’s debt to Swift, which has always 
been recognized but not studied in such close detail as Mr. Wade offers 
here. I suspect that Voltaire knew many other examples of the “voyage 
to the moon” and the “cosmic voyage’? which had become increasingly 
popular in England in the period before Voltaire’s residence there, and was 
found in prose and poetry, in drama and spectacle, in satire and romance. 

In his study of Swift’s influence upon Micromégas, Mr. Wade deals 
chiefly with Gulliver’s first two voyages. He discusses the third voyage 
only in connection with the reference of both Swift and Voltaire to “the 
moons of Mars.” Here his interpretation is, I think, just: probably the 
“discovery” of these moons, long before they were observed through the 
telescope, was no stroke of genius or even “happy guess” on the part of 
Swift or Voltaire, both of whom were following a tradition at least as old 
as Kepler that Mars must have two moons. This is a minor matter. Other 
aspects of the third book are more important, I think, than Mr. Wade 
considers them. I will go further and suggest that—so far as the satirical 
idea and structure of Micromégas is concerned—the third of Gulliver’s 
travels is more important than the more familiar first books and that 
Voltaire’s original hint for the character and the cosmic adventures of 
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Micromégas may have been picked up from Swift himself when Voltaire 
was in England. The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, a work in which 
Swift had collaborated with Arbuthnot, Pope and Gay, was not published 
until 1741, but it had circulated in manuscript. In it was the germ of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, since Martinus Scriblerus, the hero, was to have made at 
least two voyages, one to the land of the pigmies, another to the land of 
the giants. In it may well have been the germ also of Micromégas, for in 
their brilliant satire on science and demiscience, the Scriblerians had 
created a hero as precocious and omniscient as Micromégas himself, a 
young man who had literally taken all knowledge for his province, and who 
was destined to great things. As part of his education, his doting father 
designed no conventional Grand Tour, for “to perambulate this terraqueous 
Globe is too small a Range.” Rather he proposed that his universal-minded 
son should make a tour of the Universe, “should at least make the Tour of 
the whole System of the Sun.” 

When Swift added to Gulliver’s Travels the third book, he turned momen- 
tarily from satire on terrestrial ideas to cosmic satire. At once amused and 
irritated by the persistence of the theme of a “‘voyage to the moon,” that 
had been running wild in England, he parodied it in ‘““A Voyage to Laputa,”’ 
neatly turning the tables upon the many tales in which a mortal had flown 
to the moon by making his flying-island, ‘‘a world in the moon,” come down 
to earth to pick up the intrepid mortal, Lemuel Gulliver. So too Voltaire 
varied the commonplaces of the cosmic voyage by sending his young man 
from Sirius to “make the Tour of the whole System of the Sun,” a cosmic 
voyage in reverse. 

To the Voltaire specialist Mr. Wade’s most important contribution may 
well seem to lie in his redating Micromégas and proving it the earliest of 
the “contes.”’ I must leave to such specialists the problem of finding any 
loose joints in the armor Mr. Wade has welded, which seems to me un- 
assailable. If I cannot add any objective evidence, I may at least offer Mr. 
Wade my subjective impression, based upon fairly extensive reading in 
the tradition of the ‘cosmic voyage.” The earlier date seems to me much 
more convincing than the traditional later ones. When I was studying 
Micromégas with some care in connection with my own Voyages to the 
Moon, I found its mood and temper quite different from those of the mid- 
century, and played with the idea that it might have been composed even 
earlier than Mr. Wade suggests, since the freshness and brilliance of its 
parody looks back to the earlier part of the century when the cosmic 
voyage was far more popular than it became in the mid-century. 

To the student of literature, little concerned with chronology and canons, 
Mr. Wade’s dating of Micromégas will seem less significant than his mas- 
terly reevaluation of Micromégas as a work of art. Read in its context, as 
Mr. Wade’s edition allows us to read it for the first time, it becomes, as 
he has said, “‘a work of art, a living piece of literature, a literary work which 
possesses organic unity.” It is no small thing to rescue a work of art from 
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undeserved oblivion. The cosmic voyage may seem a minor literary genre, 
but no genre is minor that can number such authors as Cicero, Lucian and 
Plutarch, Ariosto and Rabelais, Kepler, Godwin, Cyrano, Fontenelle, 
Huyghens, Defoe and Swift. As an artist, Voltaire excels even his great 
predecessors in the art of satire and of parody, for Micromégas was—and 
proved to be—“‘a cosmic voyage to end all cosmic voyages.” 

Marjorie NICOLSON 
Columbia University 


Denis Diderot: Pensées philosophiques. Edition critique avec introduction, 
notes et bibliographie. Par Robert Niklaus. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 
1950. Pp. xxvi + 68. 

The recent quickening of interest in Diderot has made necessary the 
re-editing of his major works, since the standard (uvres completes of 
Assézat and Tourneux, unrevised since 1877, perpetuates many inaccu- 
racies and omissions. Mr. Niklaus’ edition of the Pensées philosophiques is 
thus an important step towards remedying a general deficiency. The text 
reproduced by him—in its original spelling—is that of the editio princeps 
of 1746 (P1), for Diderot’s manuscript, not present among the Vandeul 
papers discovered by Professor Dieckmann, now seems irretrievably lost. 
By comparison with the clandestine or pirated reprintings that followed it 
(of which a full and detailed list is given), Pl is shown to be not only re- 
markably correct and authoritative in itself, but apparently the edition on 
which all later ones were directly or indirectly based. Mr. Niklaus is doubt- 
less right in discounting Diderot’s responsibility for the changes made in 
several of these subsequent editions: it would have been a pointless risk for 
the philosophe, released from Vincennes in 1749, to violate his abjuration 
of the Pensées for the sake of what are really negligible additions and var- 
iants. A bibliography is appended, also, of the numerous refutations and 
criticisms provoked by Diderot’s first creation: the careful analysis of these 
should, in the end, enable us to assign the Pensées its proper place in the 
history of ideas during the Enlightenment. The notes accompanying the 
text are quite complete from a purely factual standpoint. However, it 
might have helped the modern reader unfamiliar with the book’s specific 
background if, at crucial points, interpretative materials (such as the 
revealing comments of Voltaire which, fortunately, are cited) had been 
more abundantly used to counterbalance Diderot’s “prime-sautier” manner 
of thinking and writing. 

Since the principal problem of textual presentation was solved by Mr. 
Niklaus in a satisfactory and economical fashion, greater attention could 
have been devoted to the “Introduction,” which raises the main questions 
concerning the Pensées without developing them in the light of the scholarly 
knowledge available. It is pointed out that the immense success of the 
Pensées among its contemporaries was due, not so much to its originality, 
as to its banality—to its pithy and lively summarizing of leading contro- 
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versial issues at the time. Such a situation imposes the task of somehow 
distinguishing, in its pages, the debut of the most original among the philoso- 
phes and the striving of his genius to go beyond the bilan of commonplace 
discussions. Involved in this, incidentally, is the relationship of the Pensées 
to Shaftesbury. Here Mr. Niklaus follows the general opinion in describing 
the English deist as Diderot’s initiator into philosophy, but the entire 
problem deserves further investigation. Since Voltaire’s Lettres philoso- 
phiques, a certain Anglophilism became fashionable in France, with the 
philosophes often looking to Bacon, Locke, and Newton for what they had 
already learned at home. Where Diderot paraphrases Shaftesbury, the 
theme ordinarily turns out to be—like that of the essential independence 
of morality from religion—an old one in the tradition of French free- 
thinking. It is significant, too, how completely Diderot was able to forget 
Shaftesbury after 1746 without blighting his inspiration. Likewise, the 
rehabilitation of the passions, linked in the Pensées with Shaftesbury’s 
notion of enthusiasm, was something that French libertinism had long been 
preparing; it was from native sources of materialism that La Mettrie, for 
instance, derived a similar defense of the passions (and even died a martyr 
to one of them). Above all, it is erroneous to oppose Diderot’s vindication 
of the passions to “la raison purement cartésienne” (page xiv). It was 
Cartesian reason which, through the Traité des passions de l’dme, had 
initiated the physiological study of the passions that culminated, histori- 
cally, in their moral justification. 

Mr. Niklaus has rightly stressed the importance of Pensée X XI, which 
speculates about the origins of the world from matter in motion—a hypothe- 
sis that will be at the core of Diderot’s incipient naturalism. But it is per- 
haps not sound (although the view is welcome in some quarters) to see 
“dialectical materialism” in this (page xix). In the successive developments 
of which Diderot assumed matter to be capable, the dialectical pattern 
was made, not the dogmatic preconception imposed a priori upon scientific 
inquiry, but the ultimate goal of its free activity. Mr. Niklaus has per- 
ceived that the Pensées are latently, if not outwardly, a dialogue; however, 
the dialogue form has here an inner relation to the content of Diderot’s 
teaching. By its very character, the dialogue is meant to deny any finality 
either in nature or in natural science, and reinforces Diderot’s apprehension 
of the “dynamic” aspect of truth, that is, its basic inseparability from the 
process of search itself. Such is the sense of the scepticism that pervades 
and colors the whole of the Pensées: “On doit exiger de moi que je cherche 
la vérité, mais non que je la trouve” (Pensée XXIX). 

But these considerations merely indicate that closer examination is 
required of Diderot’s thought and of its milieu. The fact remains unchanged 
that Mr. Niklaus has, towards that end, furnished us with an entirely 
reliable text, together with valuable critical apparatus—and the whole 
unusually free of typographical faults—of the Pensées philosophiques. 

ARAM VARTANIAN 
Tulane University 
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Diderot’s Determined Fatalist. By J. Robert Loy. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 234. 


Mr. Loy has the great merit of being the first to make Diderot’s Jacques 
le Fataliste the object of a monograph. He is justifiably proud of his under- 
taking, which not only lays the foundation for further research on Diderot’s 
novel but also contains a number of excellent and permanently valid in- 
sights into Diderot’s artistry. The certitude of being an explorer in a new 
field makes Mr. Loy occasionally somewhat unfair to his predecessors and 
leads him to a few minor inaccuracies, for instance when he states that 
“from 1796 until 1948 Jacques le Fataliste had very little to do with the 
general fame of the author” (page vii). The image of Jacques le Fataliste 
remaining buried in Diderot’s desk drawer holds a strange fascination over 
Mr. Loy. The novel did not even remain in Diderot’s drawer until 1796 
but appeared between 1778 and 1780 as annex to the Correspondance 
littéraire (about twenty copies of it circulated in Germany) and was read 
in this form by several persons, among them Schiller, Goethe and perhaps 
also Hegel, who immediately recognized its value. A German translation 
appeared in 1792.' Still it is true that Mr. Loy’s thesis offers the first 
thorough treatment of Diderot’s novel. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Loy makes an interesting survey of earlier criti- 
cism of Jacques le Fataliste. His method is chronological but not consistently 
so. Much space is given to the discussion of negative evaluations of the 
work, while the positive insights are somewhat slighted. Neither Naigeon’s 
nor Rosenkranz’ nor Cru’s views are adequately presented and Charles 8. 
Baldwin’s masterful article on Diderot and Sterne is definitely underrated. 

The second chapter, “The Place of Jacques le Fataliste in the Eighteenth- 
Century Novel,” is in a way a continuation of the first. Not enough space 
is given to the topic which the title announces. The comparison with the 
picaresque novel is sketchy and no mention is made of the conte philoso- 
phique. Not many readers will agree with what Mr. Loy has to say on 
Diderot and Richardson or on the Eloge de Richardson, which is, in my 
opinion, despite its rather trying sentimentalism, one of the most important 
documents of the eighteenth century on realism in the novel. Most of Mr. 
Loy’s chapter is devoted to the comparison between Sterne and Diderot. 
Nothing new seems to be added to Baldwin’s presentation of the case. As 
a matter of fact the latter’s method seems to me superior to that of Mr. 
Loy. 

Partly in connection with Sterne Mr. Loy brings up the question of 
obscenity in Jacques le Fataliste; he picks up the same topic repeatedly 

1. The author mentions some of these facts later in his book, but does not revise 
his former judgments. It is in general a curious feature of Mr. Loy’s study that he 
puts forth facts, opinions and judgments which are not in harmony with each other. 
It may be youthful eagerness which makes him include almost all that could be said 
on Diderot’s novel, or perhaps the desire to avoid the criticism of having left out 


something. However this may be, the result confuses the reader and renders the task 
of the reviewer difficult. 
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throughout his book. Mr. Loy’s frankness, his lack of prudery and his 
resoluteness in seizing the bull by the horns, are highly commendable. 
However he goes in my opinion a bit too far. I greatly admire Diderot, but 
I maintain that innuendos are never frank and that no mirthful evocation 
of Rabelais or the good old “esprit gaulois’” and an “earthy attitude in 
face of the sexual and physical” (page 45) can conceal the fact that the 
drastic episodes with dame Suzanne and dame Marguerite are “polis- 
sonneries” of the first order. Diderot’s succulent description of Jacques 
raping his best friend’s girl in his friend’s bed, using the most revolting kind 
of coercion, is vile. His description has no distance and distance is the 
minimum requirement for a literary treatment of such subjects. In the 
Neveu de Rameau the Moi revolts against the Nephew’s crude accounts. 
This means in terms of literary technique that Diderot uses the episodes 
to characterize the Nephew. Jacques is not characterized by the story; it 
is told directly. Diderot sticks his head through the frame of the work of 
art and this brings the story right down to the level of a salacious item told 
at an advanced stage of a stag party. 

There are in this chapter, as well as in the three subsequent ones (“The 
Composition and Structure,” “Characters and Minor Themes,” “Jacques 
le Fataliste and the Realistic Novel’’), despite many keen observations, 
surprisingly few instances of specific analysis of literary form and technique. 
Mr. Loy is so absorbed in Jacques’ philosophic dialogue with his Master 
and the incidents which are related to this dialogue, in the general philo- 
sophic meaning of realism or Diderot’s sense of and concern for realism, in 
the overall resemblance between Don Quixote, Gargantua and Jacques le 
Fataliste, in the possible identification of Diderot with Jacques or his Mas- 
ter,? in the relativity of time and events and the related problem of perspec- 
tivism, that he neglects the analysis of the structure and composition of the 
novel. He constantly veers off into elaborate discussions of Diderot’s re- 
flections on the novel, on realism and fiction, reflections which are spun 
like a web around the work. I do not say that these reflections are irrelevant 
or that they are not to a certain extent part of the novel, but Mr. Loy 
gives far too much weight to them. He is too much interested in Diderot’s 
opinion of his own work and not enough in the work itself. It is a great 
temptation to follow an author in his comments on his own method, 
particularly when the author makes them or, as in Jacques, tries to make 
them part of his work. I think, however, that the critic must resist the 
temptation and firmly take the stand that no matter what the author of 
the novel states, the critic’s concern is with what the author achieves. It 
is very characteristic that Mr. Loy pays almost no attention to the inci- 
dental stories in Jacques le Fataliste, which constitute three fourths of the 
novel and deserve a close analysis. Mr. Loy’s chart of the various episodes 

2. If Mr. Loy really maintains his statement that ‘‘every attitude assumed 


throughout Jacques le Fataliste is, in effect, Diderot’s’’ (page 91), then the novel is 
an allegory or a vehicle for a philosophic dialogue. 
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in Jacques and his distinction of three main themes are very useful, but 
rather in the nature of a preliminary inventory. I am not sure that I would 
agree with the author when he sees in la conséquence ou V’inconséquence du 
jugement public (page 75) the common theme of the incidental stories in 
Jacques le Fataliste. The author confuses, in my opinion, a general char- 
acteristic with a structural element. A great number of novels and short 
stories can be said to illustrate the validity and nonvalidity of public 
judgment, but this in itself has nothing to do with the structure of these 
works. Rosenkranz, in his inexhaustibly rich work on Diderot, came, in 
1866, much closer to the truth, when he saw the unity of the incidental 
stories and of the framework in Diderot’s artistic treatment of the theme of 
fatalism: everything that happens in the novel turns out contrary to ex- 
pectation, the appearances deceive us continuously: “Das Entgegengesetzte 
schlagt ins Entgegengesetzte um. Das fiir den Verstand Unwahrscheinliche 
geschieht zu seiner Verwunderung” (page 324). And when the outcome of 
events surprises, surpasses or contradicts our reason, then we speak of 
destiny, fatality or chance. But, Rosenkranz wisely adds, this unity exists 
only for the reflection, it is not the motivating force or the truly structural 
principle of the stories. This distinction between the unity within the 
work and the unity which only exists for reflection, seems to me one of the 
best insights into Diderot’s novel. It is equally valid for a good number of 
other novels where the author’s comments on the work are part of the work. 

In the last two chapters (“‘Jacques, Diderot and Fatalism,” “(Jacques 
le Fataliste and the Ethical Ideas of Diderot”) and partly also in his Con- 
clusion, Mr. Loy becomes deeply involved in a philosophic discussion of 
fatalism versus determinism, Spinoza’s philosophy, the liber arbitrium, 
moral responsibility versus “enchainement nécessaire”’ and related issues. 
Mr. Loy is undoubtedly very much interested in these questions and one 
well understands why he called his study: Diderot’s determined fatalist. 
But no matter how determined Mr. Loy is to force his reader into his 
problems, I, for one, shall make use of my vehemently denied liber arbitrium 
and not follow him. Mr. Loy does not seem to be fully prepared for a study 
of these great issues. His comments on Spinoza and the metaphysical tra- 
dition in which the themes of fatalism and determinism originate suffer 
from a lack of firsthand knowledge and philosophical training. Above all, 
Mr. Loy makes us almost forget that Jacques le Fataliste is a delightful 
novel. Diderot for once was playful, witty and amusing—though at times 
in a somewhat heavy way and with too noisy a chuckle—in his comments 
on fatalism. Why throw him back into serious metaphysical problems for 
which his artistic and dithyrambic mind was ill equipped? Mr. Loy calls 
the explanation that Diderot just did not understand Spinoza ‘“‘so ob- 
viously superficial as to need no discussion” (page 152). I am afraid that 
this explanation is the only correct one. Diderot understood Spinoza as 
little as Voltaire understood Leibniz. One should be able to be very fond 
of the eighteenth century and still realize its considerable limitations. 
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Diderot neither understood Spinoza “only too well” (whatever this 
statement may mean) nor did he, as Mr. Loy suggests, anticipate nine- 
teenth-century realism, twentieth-century surrealism, Gide, Proust, Joyce 
and whom not! Goethe once said: ‘Diderot ist Diderot, ein einzig In- 
dividuum.” The critique universitaire and the historical school tended to 
study in an author those points by which he resembled a preceding school 
or a great model. What was new in him was explained as being representa- 
tive of a general current or a generation. Those who refused to fit into the 
pattern of the historical evolution received the group stigma of “attardés et 
égarés”’ and, if worst came to worst, the individual stigma of ‘‘retardataire’’. 
It was the fine inflicted for being late in the great development. There 
were also those who were out of tune with another powerful entity, called 
the spirit or the genius of the nation. They were branded as “‘téte al- 
lemande” or “‘téte anglaise.”” Diderot was found guilty on all scores. As 
to being representative of a movement, the author did not really seem to 
think as an individual but rather reflected great and strange forces slowly 
proceeding through the centuries. Condillac for instance merely illustrated 
the shift from mild to acute sensationalism and could be defined as taking 
his place between Locke and Lamettrie, i.e. the anodyne and the violent 
form of empiricism. Now we seem to invert the procedure: an author antic- 
ipates Baudelaire, Proust, Pirandello and Joyce. Previously, an author 
reminded of or carried on; now he announces and foreshadows. And his 
former role to illustrate a historic movement is changed into that of ex- 
emplifying timeless -isms. In the present study, for instance, the author 
uses Diderot’s novel to clarify and express his own, the author’s, struggle 
with the problems of realism, determinism, perspectivism and art versus 
life. Others use an author in order to study topoi or types. It would seem 
to me that we are badly in need of more studies of authors and works both 
in and for themselves. As for historical perspective, each work creates its 
own tradition; it has to be judged from within the work. 

I do not intend to minimize the merits of Mr. Loy’s book when I say 
that we still need a detailed and concrete study of Diderot’s literary tech- 
nique in Jacques le Fataliste, for instance of his treatment of characters 
(their activity or passivity with respect to the movement and the action 
of the novel), the role of events and the relationship between character 
and events, the setting of the work, the rapports between straight narrative 
and reflection, the significance of conte, histoire and roman and the way in 
which they are connected, the role and function of the reader, who is in 
a bewildering fashion part of Diderot’s novel and outside of it, the author’s 
interference in his work used both as narrative device and as irony, the 
nature and function of Diderot’s humor, the various literary genres used 
in Jacques le Fataliste and last but not least, Diderot’s imagery and style. 
The question whether or not Jacques is a determined fatalist and what this 
means is, in regard to literary form, of secondary interest. Jacques himself 
never found the answer and Diderot knew this. That is the reason why 
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Diderot found the question of fatalism amusing, so amusing indeed, that 
he wrote a story about it. Mr. Loy is fully aware of this, but his method 
of investigation sometimes contradicts his views. 


HERBERT DIECKMANN 
Harvard University 


Nowvelles Etudes sur la Tentation de saint Antoine. Par Jean Seznec. 
London: The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1949. Pp. 98. 


The task of exploration in depth which M. Seznec undertook in 1940 on 
the subject of Les Sources de l’épisode des dieux dans la Tentation de saint 
Antoine (Premiére Version, 1849) is carried far forward in this second 
publication, covering most of the other episodes in Flaubert’s poorly 
known but important vieux mystére. The two volumes together constitute 
a model for erudite, purposeful and fruitful research, with the present 
volume definitively confirming various findings advanced as only tentative 
in the earlier one, and opening up new and significant vistas. Familiarity 
with the vast linguistic, artistic, historical, mythological, religious and 
philosophical materials used by Flaubert in preparing and writing the 
Tentation has permitted M. Seznec, so to speak, to become the hermit of 
Croisset, as he painstakingly follows him in his readings, haphazard some- 
times in their sequence, but remarkably complete already in 1849. With 
the use of an abundance of examples, he shows the scrupulous fidelity to 
his sources, the wise selectivity, the artistic and structural skill with which 
Flaubert utilizes his documentation in his dramatization of man’s restless 
and endless quest, through mythological and religious forms, for human 
and divine meanings. The study is conducted not only with t)oroughness 
and soundness but also with a sensitive grasp of the rich literary and 
psychological problems involved. 

In the earlier book, M. Seznec demonstrated what valuable results are 
obtainable from an unbroken confrontation of the text of an entire episode 
with the numerous sources it is drawn from. When useful, he employs 
effectively the same method in the present text, but he varies his techniques 
to fit the different needs. Thus the several chapters, most of which had 
originally appeared in the form of articles, present a considerable range 
in treatment, but from the beginning they were conceived as interdependent 
and complementary, hence the fundamental unity of the ensemble. After 
a short, meaty introduction, we follow the evolution in Flaubert’s wide 
readings in the literature of antiquity between his twentieth and thirtieth 
years as he shifts from the enthusiastic quest of sensations, picturesque 
effects and stylistic devices to that of a sound and meaningful “fond 
d’humanisme” based on a penetration into the historical and cultural sub- 
stance of the ancient world. Then in the chapters devoted to the main 
episodes of Flaubert’s vieux Pourdna we see what an effort he makes in 
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the 1874 version to correct the tendency in 1849 toward the merely orna- 
mental, but also how the major sources of this definitive version are those 
of twenty-five years earlier, with the addition of the essential contributions 
made in the intervening years by historians, philosophers and scientists. 
It is curious to see that Taine, Renan and the biological evolutionists, far 
from appreciably changing the major orientations of the first version, 
bring striking confirmation of them and strengthen their development in 
the final one. We follow Flaubert as he combines in a single sentence 
significant concrete details, often chosen for their symbolic significance, 
and drawn from multiple sources. We see him improving the organization, 
and often the stylistic presentation of the episodes. Above all we witness 
how convincingly the final version digests and absorbs into the very blood 
stream of the good saint’s temptations a great diversity of fare drawn from 
his readings, his scrutiny of paintings and illustrations, and his own deepest 
attitudes and penchants. The normal and the abnormal, the libidinous and 
the morbid, mysticism and hallucination, the myth and life’s obscure 
meanings, pantheism and materialism, poetic primordialism and the problem 
of man’s origins, metamorphism and transformism, Spinozism and scientific 
determinism, intuition and scientific theory, these and other elements, 
as M. Seznec shows, are woven together to confound the bewildered 
anchorite—and to satisfy that thirst for and belief in the theme of “unity 
in diversity”’ which Flaubert fervently shared with many other writers of 
his century. 

In the chapters on the heresies and on Apollonius de Tyane, as in the 
earlier book on the gods, M. Seznec shows how this same theme takes on 
the form of temptations suggesting spiritual and moral ambivalence among 
the various religions, heresies, and mythologies that man has followed. 
But above all we see its rich and meaningful implications in the indis- 
pensable chapter on the episode of the Monsters, whose supreme importance 
in Flaubert’s mind is indicated by the fact that in the version of 1874, it 
is given the terminal position earlier occupied by the défilé of the gods. 
The supreme temptation, for Flaubert as for his saint, will be the irresistible 
fascination exercised by the mystery of matter, as represented in the vertigi- 
nous proliferation of life forms, from the unicellular to the monsters born 
of man’s age-old dreams as reflected in literature, religion and art, with 
science verifying legend and psychoanalysis giving meaning to the night- 
mare. The monsters, whether seen by certain scientists or by the myth- 
makers, reveal the unity of the species and the continuity of creation, 
bridging the apparent gaps in nature and authenticating the poet’s dreams. 
A dangerous theme, of course, but one already clearly suggested in the 
fascinating Par les champs et par les gréves of 1847 and prefigured in various 
juvenile writings which are to be counted among the important sources 
of the Tentation. But M. Seznec indicates how Flaubert the artist dominates 
Flaubert the man, avoids the scientific dogmatism of the period, maintains 
the mask of impersonality and skirts serious violations of chronological 
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realism. And he refutes accusations that Flaubert mishandles and misin- 
terprets his sources, pointing out the skill with which, aided and abetted 
by the Evil One, he cumulatively provokes and intensifies the temptations 
by producing in the hermit’s mind a confused pell-mell of conflicting or 
partially similar systems and beliefs. 

Following earlier investigations by M. Seznec the final chapter opens 
wider an area of exploration which we may confidently expect him to push 
further: Flaubert’s frequent dependency and constant emphasis on choses 
vues, as they manifest themselves in works of art and in the illustrations 
and plates of the various treatises he consults. He shows how they are 
frequently incorporated into the text of the temptations, or serve as a 
springboard for his imagination as it leaps into outer space or inner meaning. 

The limits of this review do not permit a discussion of the fascinating 
source studies conducted by M. Seznec, nor can anything more than the 
merest mention be made of various other qualities of this essential book: 
the careful editing and clarity of style, the fine printing and presentation 
by the Warburg Institute, the richness and great value of the copious 
notes, the index, the ability to compress into one relatively small volume 
what in the hands of many would have filled several hundred pages, and 
last but not least the care with which the author avoids serious duplication 
with other valid studies of this “French Faust” and gives credit where 
credit is due. 

Don L. DEMoREST 
The Ohio State University 


Flaubert et ses projets inédits. Par Marie-Jeanne Durry. Paris: Librairie 
Nizet, 1950. Pp. 416. 


Two indispensable additions to the materials facilitating continued 
fruitful research in Flaubert’s works have been published recently. One 
of them is the new “‘version” of Madam Bovary' based on a collation of his 
earlier manuscripts and including 129 pages of plans and sketches, pre- 
pared and presented by Jean Pommier and Gabrielle Leleu and providing 
a text radically different from the definitive one. The other, here reviewed, 
is by Mme Durry, professor at the Sorbonne. We now for the first time 
have a major part of the heretofore unpublished documents covering 
Flaubert’s numerous projects which he never got around to writing, as 
well as precious plans and other materials pertaining to L’Education 
sentimentale, and in a lesser degree to Bouvard et Pécuchet, Saint Antoine 


1. Madame Bovary, nouvelle version précédée des scénarios inédits. Textes établis 
sur les manuscrits de Rouen avec une introduction et des notes. Par Jean Pommier, 
professeur au Collége de France, et Gabrielle Leleu, Bibliothécaire & Rouen. Paris: 
Librairie José Corti, 1949. Pp. xxxii + 642. This work, precious as it is, does not 
replace Mile Leleu’s earlier two-volume publication of manuscripts covering various 
drafts of this novel from beginning to end, but it alone provides an unbroken text, 
numerous critical notes and the rich scenario material. 
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and Saint Julien. The value of this publication, which includes the almost 
complete contents of Carnets 19, 20 and 17 in the custodianship of the 
Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de Paris, is greatly enhanced by the 
abundant, carefully documented and generally judicious discussions which, 
piecemeal, accompany each page or unit of inédits. 

Mme Durry could not justly be reproached for the lack of organization 
and resultant confusion in this book, since she felt bound to maintain the 
presumedly chronological sequence of materials as it exists in the notebooks 
themselves (although this chronological sequence is perhaps less rigorously 
certain than Mme Durry’s discussions would seem to imply). Thanks to 
a good index as well as résumés at the end of the divisions, a useful conclu- 
sion and frequent cross references in the many and valuable running notes, 
the various versions or parallels of a given project are or may be brought 
together fairly easily. As far as possible, the dates of the entries in the 
notebooks are approximated through the extensive and wise use of the 
Correspondance and the testimony of contemporaries. 

Mme Durry was adroit enough to obtain free access to these important 
documents, and especially fortunate to be able to publish them verbatim 
and in extenso, in view of the rigorous limitations and interdictions imposed 
by Flaubert’s niece and others on earlier Flaubert researchers (a fact which 
frequent remarks would indicate she was totally unaware of). Thus, while 
most of the projects covered in the three notebooks were known to exist, 
since they are mentioned by Flaubert, Du Camp, the Goncourts, Zola, 
Maupassant and others, not until the present publication was their exact 
nature known, nor was there any accurate knowledge of the various phases 
of their elaboration from one draft to another, or of the various and com- 
plex relationships between different projects. In general, Mme Durry’s 
book confirms definitively what was already known or supposed regarding 
Flaubert’s methods and quite a few of his attitudes and preoccupations. 
We see him, as in Madame Bovary, starting with the sketchiest of outlines, 
without stylistic concern and frequently using brutally crude terms, usually 
fumbling somewhat clumsily through those projects that will never see the 
light of day, but establishing definitively most of the central aspects of the 
others not too long after their beginning, if we can really determine what 
was their beginning: some of the projects, in their nebulous origins at least, 
certainly antedate by many years those of the carnets which Mme Durry 
dates, with abundant piéces justificatives, as belonging to the years 1862- 
1863 for Carnet 19, 1870-1872 for Carnet 20, and 1874 for Carnet 17? 

In these carnets published by Mme Durry, we see Flaubert fixing the 
central aspects of a projected work, then progressively, sometimes belatedly, 


2. This raises the unanswered and at present unanswerable question: where are 
all the other notebooks and sheets on which, during all the other years of his exis- 
tence, this indefatigable manufacturer of plans must have noted down other projects 
such as the cherished Bataille des Thermopyles, or the Rouen family cycle, or the 
various studies of religious and passional mysticism in modern souls? 
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surrounding those central aspects with various secondary materials, but 
keeping before his eyes his steady conviction that tout dépend de la concep- 
tion and therefore sternly fighting off all unnecessary encroachment. Under 
Mme Durry’s patient and fruitful guidance, we witness his constant 
practice of multiplying relationships, contrasts and balances between plot 
and subplots, between characters, between actions, between all of them 
together, and his preoccupation with psychological motivation, often 
through progressively becoming his characters without ceasing to be the 
detached spectator-creator. He casts about for models and situations 
among people or events he knows or has read about, or that preexisted in 
his wuvres de jeunesse, often naming more than one contemporary as a 
possible prototype for a needed character, and usually ending by combining 
several to fit his exact needs, melting them into one real, new person in the 
crucible of creation. As M. Seznec’s studies on Saint Antoine likewise show, 
he frequently collects materials au hasard de la fourchette, without yet know- 
ing clearly what he will do with them, and often without ever using them. 
Some projects are seen going from open road to presumable dead-end, 
others from embryon through what he calls the gestation de V’idée to birth. 
As Mme Durry is keenly aware, there are dreary wastelands, and other 
areas which in their sketchiness enigmatically guard the secret of intent 
and viability. The materials range far and wide. There are numerous 
projects for Féeries, often seemingly insipid yet raising intriguing questions 
and suggesting techniques which our age of cinematographic representation 
might well have realized. Numerous pages turn around the Occidental- 
Oriental project he so long caressed, with its contrasts and fusions of types 
and cultures, and still more pages show his gropings towards the novel 
or novels he projected, wherein he would have used his intimate knowledge 
of the bourgeois, aristocratic, literary and theatrical milieux of the Third 
mpire. Mme Durry’s copious discussions admirably place these projects 
in their proper setting and relief, identify many of the various models 
suggested by Flaubert, study his contacts with them, and make a pre- 
liminary demonstration of the way these models and the events of their 
lives are reflected in some of the works, especially the Education senti- 
mentale. The various interests of Flaubert, esthete and social ironist, 
mystic and realist, symbolist and devotee of the comique triste, dreamer and, 
yes, indignant moralist, and attentive student of the whole range of con- 
temporary amorous, social, political and religious life, all are revealed and 
commented upon. 

To the many questions still surrounding the posthumous unfinished and 
underrated Boward et Pécuchet, Mme Durry brings some important new 
light, especially on one point: the carnets contain a sketch of this novel 
which possibly antedates by nine years the earliest one found in 1929 by 
the present reviewer, and is further proof of what I have always been 
convinced of (despite Mme Durry’s repeated attribution to me of the 
Jack-Hornerish belief that I had discovered the primordial ancestor of 
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them all), namely that this novel was the fulfillment of a project going 
back to 1850 or earlier in its remotest origins, as they cluster around the 
Dictionnaire des idées regues and its amusing and significant projected intro- 
duction. Since Flaubert’s earliest sketches of a project are usually very 
brief and often quite different from the later ones, and since the one in the 
Carnet is close to the definitive ones and has the final choice of names as 
compared with the triple series of names ending in the definitive one in 
the undoubtedly later plan I found, it would be astounding if Flaubert 
had not jotted down numerous early attempts years before, attempts 
which may or may not sometime be found. What is certain is that Mme 
Durry is right in indicating that there is still a vast and important explora- 
tion to be done in the voluminous files of Bouvard et Pécuchet and the Sot- 
tisier at Rouen. 

Unquestionably the most important chapter of the book is the one that 
gives the several plans and pages of notes destined for L’Education senti- 
mentale, with Mme Durry’s lengthy and pertinent comments on them as 
she follows the process of suppression, transformation or addition from 
the earliest project we have to the latest, and from there on into the pub- 
lished text. These materials are especially precious since we do not have 
the early drafts of the novel itself as contrasted with most of the other 
works Flaubert published, nor all the many other missing elements, chapter 
outlines etc., presumably contained in a lot sold in 1931. The few materials 
in the present carnet cover virtually nothing of the social and political 
aspects of the novel, but they are none the less significant. An early page 
definitely fixes M. and Mme Schlésinger and Flaubert himself as the pro- 
totypes of the three central figures, and with other pages raises some 
delicate questions, to which Mme Durry devotes much attention. The 
early plans indicate a definitely adulterous relationship between the heroine 
and young principal. Some of them suggest nervous disorders and insanity 
in the former (Mme Schlésinger reputedly ended up in an insane asylum 
but was never until now supposed to have shown such tendencies until 
after the composition of the Education). Frequent notations here and 
in other carnets show Flaubert as a devastating though tender and fasci- 
nated critic of the feminine sex (Mme Durry’s term mysogéne is too strong). 
But for reasons too complex to be detailed here, it would be extremely 
unwise to draw conclusions as to the real relationships between Gustave 
and the ever cherished Elisa. And it would be safer and perhaps closer to 
the truth to note simply that the later plans, like the definitive text, show 
the major transformation of Madame Arnoux into one of the most ad- 
mirable and convincing feminine figures of modern French literature. This 
character, thus transformed, reflects closely the testimony of the Corres- 
pondance regarding both the original and her fictional double. 

Don L. DEMOREST 
The Ohio State University 
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La Préciosité et les précieux de Thibaut de Champagne 4 Jean Giraudouz. 
Par René Bray. Paris: Albin Michel, 1948. Pp. 406. 


M. Bray reopens the question of préciosité. In a previous publication, 
his Anthologie de la poésie précieuse de Thibaut de Champagne 4 Giraudoux 
(1946), it was already apparent that he had gone beyond the routine 
accounts, which perpetually revolve around a group of silhouettes narrowly 
confined to seventeenth-century France; that little volume, however, was 
simply a display of widely scattered précieux specimens, with most cursory 
comments attached; it remained a vague exhibit. Here the author’s new 
outlook clearly unfolds. He would add a dimension to préciosité: extension 
in time. He would immensely expand the perspective to encompass century 
upon century, from the Middle Ages to the present. A complete survey of 
préciosité against such a setting, of course, would be impossible at this 
stage. M. Bray appreciates that such a work would have to be an exhaustive 
study in comparative or general literature, and that numerous exploratory 
investigations must come before. He directs his attention to France, and 
in one brief chapter on Lyly, Marino, and Géngora, sketches in some of 
the other areas still to be searched. Even within the limits of his special 
province, he has had to forego the triumph of bringing every scrap of 
evidence to light. To make an issue of this and list all the additional writers 
he could have touched upon would be to misunderstand his purpose, which 
was to initiate a full-scale discussion, but hardly to settle it. A wide sampling 
was enough. 

The evidence, spread out in a straight chronological line, graphically 
conveys an impression of the long duration of préciosité. But M. Bray, 
pointlessly complicating this effect, introduces what I should call an awk- 
ward myth. He would have us develop the feeling that préciosité will make 
itself known only at the end of his investigation: “notre objet,” he an- 
nounces in a foreword, “est d’aboutir A une définition,” and fairly close to 
the end (page 343) he still imagines himself straining toward “la défini- 
tion & laquelle il faut arriver’”—as if préciosité could be a word in search 
of a meaning. We are invited to sustain an inductive sort of experience 
where, manifestly we do not take a step without already knowing what we 
are looking for. How do we determine as we proceed that a Desportes, 
say, is the very thing? by making the final definition retroactively guarantee 
the examples on which that definition was based? M. Bray may simply 
have wished to create a feeling of suspense, or was merely expressing a 
basically laudable distrust of foregone conclusions. In practice, to be sure, 
he does not rest his case on that wait-till-we-know-how-we-know dilemma. 
He does the very opposite; from beginning to end, he accumulates not only 
examples but definitions and descriptions galore, leaving very little to add 
in the “Conclusion.” Thus, préciosité, in the service of courtly love, is a 
“jeu d’esprit” practiced in a closed, aristocratic circle according to con- 
ventions of word and gesture—a poetry of conceits, devices, and artifices— 
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or a poetry of elegance and style—an intellectualized form of love, Platonis- 
tic and Petrarchian—a taste for refined analysis and subtle expression of 
feelings—a Baroque phenomenon—a display of the incongruous and the 
hyperbolical—a bid for distinction, a tendency toward affectation—an 
excess of wit—a sort of egotism akin to dandyism—a love of the useless 
and formally perfect ... this is by no means a complete list of the reasons 
why, at every step, M. Bray is sure this or that poet was a précieux. 

At times he is too sure. Fastening upon one frail criterion, he lays upon 
it a heavy burden of proof—again, before the long-awaited conclusion. 
Too much weight particularly is placed on such figures of speech as al- 
legory and metaphor. Theoretically the latter, to be sure, is declared a 
symptom of préciosité only when the relationship it establishes between 
two things is farfetched, oversubtle, and based on a comparison of unes- 
sential features; but even then the testing device is too easy, or can grow 
too vague in the presence of certain concrete examples: ‘‘appeler |’amour 
un feu, c’est se servir d’une métaphore précieuse”! In Racine’s poetry, 
then, is Phédre’s “feu fatal,” alive in her “brdilantes veines,” a conceit? 
In the case of allegory, defined as a prolonged metaphor, apparently no 
hesitation is possible: with its network of relationships, multiple, drawn 
out, and presumably artificial, “‘c’est un des stigmates de la poésie pré- 
cieuse.’”’ This rule of thumb produces meager results, nowhere more disap- 
pointing than in the pages on Le Roman de la Rose. Such a poem, indeed, 
cannot but be included in a history of préciosité, but for a variety of reasons 
that would call for ample discussion. M. Bray, in a brief, hostile chapter 
that is largely a summary of the work, merely decrees: ‘“‘L’aliégorie seule 
donne au Roman de la Rose son caractére précieux”’; he finds it difficult to 
follow the story on both the literal and the symbolic level, and ‘‘cet effort 
est le symptéme de la préciosité.’”” One could argue that no exceptional 
effort is required, at least in reading Guillaume de Lorris’ verse. But that 
would not be the point: allegory is not of itself a sufficient criterion; it is 
not what we mean by préciosité. Surely the Divine Comedy is not. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Théophile Gautier, or of Théodore de Ban- 
ville, the poet’s use of personification, or of imaginary transpositions of 
reality, leads the critic to detect préciosité even in poems (cf. pages 260- 
262, 272) where, I believe, the reader will not spot any. In a dozen poems 
of Baudelaire, again, the only test is ‘“l’abstraction,”’ equally inconclusive; 
we are told, moreover, that in the Hymne a la Beauté the linking of an 
abstract idea with a concrete, objectified symbol is not startling; the illusion 
seems perfect, and although elsewhere this stands as a sign that figures of 
speech are free from préciosité, here the point of view is reversed: “‘la 
préciosité est la méme dans tous les cas.”’ That is rather extreme; it is as 
if the author had grown to feel: an abstraction is an abstraction, préciosité 
is préciosité, and the two are the same! In addition, the equation fluctuates, 
admitting various criteria in the place of abstraction. Shifts of position 
give one a sensation of indeterminate gliding: what is préciosité? a “labeur,” 
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as for the trouvéres? a “création jaillissante,” as in Thibaut de Champagne? 
“Ja démesure de l’imagination,” as with Voiture? or, 4 la Giraudoux, an 
art never labored, but never careless? At such points, we have an uneasy 
feeling that préciosité too freely borders on or absorbs whatever for the 
moment lies about, and the opposite in other circumstances. When in 
Au sujet d’Adonis Paul Valéry admires the beauty and power inherent in 
conventions, rules, and set forms of art, M. Bray too casually converts 
this feeling for classical discipline into a sort of précieux taste for conven- 
tions; the transfer is possible only if we confuse two meanings of “con- 
vention.” 

All this is not to argue that M. Bray’s long list of précieux needs drastic 
revision. It would require adjustments. A Baudelaire could well be left 
out; say what one will about his dandyism, his “‘esthétique de l’inutile,” 
his figures of speech and ambiguities, Les Fleurs du mal was not a land- 
mark of préciosité. It is equally doubtful that a Victor Hugo, or a Giraudoux 
(despite Claude-Edmonde Magny’s Précieux Giraudouzx) can play a part 
of any importance here. But by and large, the list will stand. Most of the 
objections previously raised have to do with confused or arbitrary justifi- 
cations of certain choices, and not with the basic validity of those choices; 
some of these, moreover, weakly supported at one point, are more strongly 
backed up at another. Repeatedly, the critic’s method grows more firm, 
incisive, searching, and penetrates closer to the heart of the matter. His 
procession of précieux impressively gathers momentum. In the Middle 
Ages, the poets of courtly love, Thibaut de Champagne, Charles d’Orléans, 
and even a much belabored Guillaume de Lorris; Scéve, Desportes, and 
many others in the sixteenth century; all the familiar précieux of the seven- 
teenth century; a considerably smaller group of eighteenth-century figures, 
among whom Marivaux; and more recently, poets of varying importance 
and depth, ranging from Gautier and “les Jeune-France” to Mallarmé 
and later still the surrealists; all invite consideration, and as a group sug- 
gest an infinite variety of possibilities. M. Bray makes them particularly 
interesting when he draws out of their texts ample, diversified patterns of 
préciosité. Then, he no longer evaluates the literature before him in terms 
of allegory or any. other single feature, but undertakes to see it whole, as 
a complex phenomenon of motive, disposition, and technique. Thus, in 
one definition (page 396): ‘‘Le jeu inutile et sans cause d’un oisif a l’esprit 
agile et A l’imagination féconde, hanté par l’ange du bizarre, riche de cul- 
ture, se plaisant dans une création de luxe qui traduit par des gestes ar- 
bitraires une exigence interne de distinction, voilA comment nous apparait 
V’art précieux.” 

But a new difficulty arises. What are we to understand by that “jeu 
around which the rest of the definition appears organized? Is it a clear and 
fundamental characteristic of préciosité? Voiture, to be sure, is forever 
playing, like a cultivated idler. But is Sc®ve? or even Charles d’Orléans? 
M. Bray elaborately establishes that his poets took delight in plays of 
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fantasy, imagination, irony, in interplays of fact and fancy, and so on; 
but these are something else again; they are modes of high poetic strategy, 
cultivated by artists of every school and not by the précieux alone; es- 
sentially, they are by no means a “‘jeu inutile et sans cause,” and one does 
not see why they would be just that when they happened to fit into pré- 
cieux writings. Indeed, in the same definition, that very form of purposeless 
play turns out at the end to be a creative act giving expression to an 
“exigence interne de distinction.” 

The contradiction could be resolved, in some such fashion: let this 
urgent inner requirement be understood as the more fundamental impulse, 
preceding the other, and let the playful manner, whenever it is put on, be 
seen as an outward show or even a disguise of that need. M. Bray himself 
does much to help us reach this view. In general he is not averse to probing 
préciosité in depth, and not surprised to uncover now an underlying “méta- 
physique du hasard,” now a tension between “la poésie révée et la poésie 
exprimée,”’ and other mysteries of that nature; these may in fact show 
through in some of the précieux writings, and may be quite absorbing, but 
again they are not of the essence here; they are the stuff of literature at 
large. But in the case of Mallarmé, among others, we ultimately come to 
the vital point, after devious discussions, not uninteresting in themselves, 
of the poet’s “expression de ]’étre’’ and his creation of a hermetic world 
all his own: “‘il est précieux, au sens exact, par sa volonté de se donner du 
prix.”’ That of course is a rather traditional description of préciosité (to the 
abbé de Pure, the précieuses were ladies ‘“‘qui ont su se tirer du prix commun 
des autres”) but it remains one of the truest; it fits every example long 
familiar to us. 

The relationship of précieux (pretiosus) to prix (pretium: price, value, 
worth) brings home important connotations of the term. That is precious 
which, literally and figuratively, has an uncommonly high price or worth; 
in both senses, this valuation reflects a condition of scarceness or a quality 
of uniqueness (in English, we even say “precious little” and a “precious 
fool’’!); that is rated precious which, matchless and irreplaceable, must 
be sought after or vigilantly guarded—thus, precious stones. But in effect, 
what is set at a price out of the ordinary, and therefore prohibitive, is 
frequently out of our reach; what is precious can be unavailable. The 
monetary sense of précieux, far from lowering the expressiveness of the 
word, discloses its full range of meaning and, what is essential, its ambi- 
valence: it stresses worth and attractiveness along with inaccessibility. 
M. Bray’s felicitous phrase, “‘une exigence interne de distinction,” could 
be similarly expanded. To achieve distinction is to receive special public 
recognition; in another, etymological sense, distinction, as a distinguishing 
mark, establishes a difference and a separation. The elect are distinguished 
by and from others. Now, the strategy peculiar to the précieux is to strain 
for both effects at once, whereas normally one is simply an unpremedi- 
tated outcome of the other. They wish to be and to appear select, uncom- 
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mon, unmatched, distinct from the crowd; their manner proclaims a re- 
jection of the usual values, but it simultaneously bespeaks a need to make 
their rare quality conspicuous, before those whose standards they yet 
despise and from whose midst they would withdraw. They would be at- 
tractive in virtue of that very exclusiveness by which they would be set 
apart. ; 

They are egoists to their fingertips. Their gesture is never an outgoing 
motion, a reaching out for identity with other beings. The précieux, both 
in withdrawing and in attracting, is self-centered, self-engrossed—Narcis- 
sus-like, he is absorbed in a ‘“‘danse devant le miroir,” as M. Bray aptly 
suggests (pages 293, 343, 348, 395). One could wish that this, rather than 
any other, had been made the central theme; around it could have crystal- 
lized whatever else needed to be said. Call a précieux a fop, a sophisticate, 
a wit, a trifler, or an idler; say that he is eccentric, or imaginative, or 
ostentatious, or consummately refined; show that he toys with language 
and with sentiments, or ritualizes them, or complicates them; each of these 
impressions may be true in some specific case or another; but similar im- 
pressions are made by those we do not find précieux. What endows all 
features of préciosité with their essential character and unity is the ir- 
reducible presence of one who interposes his rare, artful self. It is not simply 
that a précieux is or proposes to be unique, but that he confidently and 
knowingly watches himself as he contrives to be so. He does not necessarily 
tend to be obscure. Desportes, for example, calls the tears he sheds on 
Diane’s account an essence that he distills from her flower-like, youthful, 
fragrant beauty; in that process, he explains, his love is the fire, his heart 
the stove, his sighs the wind of the bellows, and his eye the still; violent 
heat sends the fluid up in vapors and causes an overflowing. The meaning, 
far from abstruse, is all too transparent, and that is why at the same time 
the metaphor is strained: not so much because it is incongruous, but rather 
because the poet exerts himself to hit it off with a show of rigorous con- 
sistency—with an “imagination logique,” as M. Bray comments—mul- 
tiplying with studied verve all the unexpected but conceivable comparisons 
between love and distillation. His own rare form is really what constitutes 
the limpid content of the sonnet. 

The priz is the thing. All the ambiguities that this entails, in terms of 
egoism, self-display, withdrawal, and attraction, have already been per- 
ceptively analyzed, with reference to précieux love, in M. Paul Bénichou’s 
Morales du Grand Siécle (1948). It remains to show elaborately that précieux 
manners, language, wit, and art betray the same basic compulsion, and 
that essentially, therefore, they are not games without cause or purpose. 
Does not M. Bray himself consider the “danse devant le miroir’ a rather 
desperate pose? So it is, very often. It expresses self-sufficiency, and yet 
requires a public. While holding us off, the précieux also needs to hold us; 
his dilemma is to combine both gestures in one. Sometimes he achieves a 
triumphant pose, as does the Cornelian hero in stirring, ambiguous victories 
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that strike wonder into the hearts of the very ones he sacrifices for his 
“gloire.” Equivocal, enterprising, or ruthless, préciosité is not aimless but 
fulfills an ‘‘exigence interne de distinction”’; it is a form of mentality with 
a sincerity, a drive, a goal—and disappointments, no doubt—peculiar to 
itself. 

Préciosité is certainly, as M. Bray intimates in the Introduction, a 
“tendance naturelle a l’esprit humain.”” What the innermost source of its 
energy may be in human nature, he does not indicate with precision or 
consistency; in attempting to reach it, one could derive invaluable help 
from his numerous insights into the egoism and ambiguities of préciosité, 
but one encounters interpretations that persistently obscure or cancel 
these gains. Yet, in another and most important way he has renewed our 
thinking on the subject, by showing us how to project préciosité over an 
enormous span of time. If nothing else, the duration of préciosité alone 
demonstrates that it is an important and permanent mode of self-expression. 


NaTHAN EDELMAN 
Columbia University 


Histoire du roman francais depuis 1918. Tome I. Par Claude-Edmonde 

Magny. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1950. pp. 350. 

One of the characteristics which testify to the continuing vigor of Exis- 
tentialism is its tendency to infiltrate fields bordering on philosophy. From 
the new book of Claude-Edmonde Magny it appears that Existentialism is 
in a fair way to annex literary criticism. 

It is not that Mme Magny is doctrinaire in her criticism as is Sartre in 
Qu’est-ce que la littérature?; indeed she expressly says that she does not wish 
to rest “sur une doctrine d’avance aussi précise que celle de L’Etre et le 
néant ni prétendre exercer une magistrature aussi assise que celle de |’exis- 
tentialisme” (page 9), yet the terminology of Sartre’s philosophy comes 
naturally to her pen. For example, Le Grand Meaulnes is said to fall to the 
level of ‘satisfaction mythique donnée A des réves inauthentiques” (page 
22); Valéry’s Monsieur Teste is ‘“dégagé’”’ (page 303) and “‘pour soi” (page 
294); and (apropos of Proust) she speaks of the “réciproque extériorité” 
of each of the classical dimensions of Time (page 217). Even though some 
of the essays in this book, notably those on the “‘romanciers moralistes”’ 
(J. Riviére, Lacretelle, Chardonne, Schlumberger, Radiguet) and on Roger 
Martin du Gard seem to be entirely divorced from any existentialist point 
of view, nevertheless, if one is to understand the critic, one must have a 
working knowledge of the existentialist vocabulary. 

Moreover, Mme Magny acknowledges that she owes to Sartre her view 
of the necessary limitations facing any writer of contemporary history. In 
“Ta Nationalisation de la littérature” (Situations IT) Sartre argued that it 
is impossible for us to imagine what will be the opinion of our time held 
by the next generation “‘puisqu’on ne peut sortir de la subjectivité—non 
de la subjectivité individuelle—mais de celle de l’époque” (page 43). Thus 
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Mme Magny, despite her title, prefers to call her criticism an “entreprise 
de lecture (ou de relecture)” and describes as follows her technique in deal- 
ing with the various writers: “nous mélant 4 eux sans pourtant cesser d’étre 
nous, et surtout refaisant leurs expériences 4 peu prés dans I’ordre ov elles 
eurent lieu effectivement, en usant chaque fois, pour apprécier leur ceuvre, 
de la double référence 4 leurs intentions et 4 notre propre exigence” (page 9). 

This position is apparently more demanding than it appears to be, for 
Proust is the only writer of the period (1919-1930) against whom Mme 
Magny does not return a more or less unfavorable verdict. The essay on 
Proust (pages 169-225) is the best in the book because in his work there is 
matter enough for the philosophical analysis which is in practice the core 
of Mme Magny’s method. In the case of such a writer as Giraudoux, for 
instance, it is clear that there is relatively little of philosophical moment to 
consider and hence he is found wanting. Proust provides complexities and 
profundities which are more to Mme Magny’s taste. A sometime reader in 
philosophy at Oxford, her interest is less in literature as art or in the tech- 
niques of literature than in literature as conveying ideas. Here again she 
rejoins Sartre, albeit Mme Magny sticks closer to her texts than he. 

By and large, the writers who are dealt with in this volume come off 
badly. Mme Magny sees in the works of the men she calls the “romanciers 
moralistes’” formulas dating back to Mme de La Fayette, with the result 
that the books are “une littérature de couturiers” (page 127). Mauriac’s 
vision of the world is “purement passive ... par lA désespérée,” needing 
correction by “une attitude résolument active, tournée vers l’avenir, con- 
structive” (page 145). Giraudoux is the ‘‘Nijinsky of the novel” and the 
mirages in his work “laissent notre soif inétanchée” (page 168). In speaking 
of Martin du Gard she quotes from Antoine in the epilogue to Les Thibault: 
“suis condamné a4 mourir sans avoir compris grand chose 4 moi-méme,— 
ni au monde,” and adds: “... on serait tenté d’en faire l’épitaphe de son 
créateur . . . et le verdict définitif sur Les Thibault considérés comme ceuvre 
romanesque, représentative, voire exemplaire (comme dit Antoine) de toute 
une période littéraire....Echec supréme du roman ‘objectif’ que cette 
supréme confusion dans un semblable destin, de |’auteur et de l’une de ses 
créatures” (page 350). 

Particularly interesting is Mme Magny’s discussion of the sur-roman—a 
novel which ‘“tachera de se donner moins pour une reproduction de la 
réalité que pour cette réalité méme: comme la photographie, il fera semblant 
de nous mettre en présence de l’objet tel qu’il est ‘en soi,’ sans la déformation 
qu’entraine toujours l’interposition entre lui et nous d’une rétine, d’une 
conscience humaine” (page 258). This supernovel she further divides into 
closed (L’ Age de raison, L’Etranger) and open (Kafka’s The Castle, Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs). The first type is characterized “par la convergence (au sens 
mathématique) de la série d’incidents dont il est formé; et par la possi- 
bilité d’exprimer en termes intellectuels, 4 la fois abstraits et précis, la 
signification que l’auteur a voulu lui donner, et dont presque toujours 
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celui-ci avait clairement conscience avant de se mettre 4 écrire’”’ (page 
267). The open supernovel has no such paraphrasable significance. Mme 
Magny concludes that Gide is inferior to Kafka because The Castle “est 
une tautégorie de la responsabilité ou de l’absurde’”’ whereas Gide’s novel 
is “une tautégorie du romanesque”’ (page 268). In this judgment one sees 
again the tendency to displace purely literary values in favor of those 
claiming some philosophical or metaphysical significance. 

It is unfortunate that Mme Magny’s style is pedestrian and so heavily 
laden with parentheses. Although clear, it is heavy-footed and cumber- 
some and reads slowly. Occasionally her memory has played her false; 
for example she attributes to Boileau the line “‘Sacrés ils sont car personne 
n’y touche,” which is Voltaire’s (Le Pawre Diable). Nevertheless, here 
is the first volume of what promises to be a vigorous and interesting reap- 
praisal of the French novel of the first half of this century. 


DonaLpD SCHIER 
Carleton College 


Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachréume. By Walther von Wartburg. 
Bern: A. Francke, 1950. Pp. x+158. 


In this work Professor von Wartburg has enlarged his article of the 
same title, which had appeared in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
LVI (1936). He has added some new material, especially maps, and has 
defended his views against recent publications which have tended to dis- 
credit his theories. 

Von Wartburg’s ideas about the breakdown of Latin into the Romance 
languages are well known, have been stated in several of his publications, 
and this review can therefore be very brief in summarizing the highlights 
of von Wartburg’s theories. The breakdown of Latin into Romance, ac- 
cording to von Wartburg, is essentially due to a mixture of substratum and 
superstratum influences, plus the type of colonization that occurred in the 
various provinces of the empire. In brief, the entire Ausgliederung of the 
Romance areas worked out as follows: some changes are very old and due 
either to Italic or Basque substrata (mb > mm and intervocalic ll > dd in 
Southern Italy, or initial f > h in Spain, ete.) or to the preservation of 
ancient conservative features (for instance the Sardinian vocalism). At a 
somewhat later date, quite necessarily, occur the changes due to Celtic 
substratum (French and North Italian u > [y]). At a time about which 
Professor von Wartburg is not too definite in his discussion, but which 
according to Map 10 is the early third century, the Romance world is 
divided into an East and West Romance. The West Romance as a result 
of the more aristocratic colonization of Spain and France retains final 
-s, but at the same time voices intervocalic occlusives. The final important 
step in the development of the Romance tongues occurs in the fifth and 
sixth centuries as a result of the Germanic invasions: the Germanic invaders 
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are responsible for the lengthening of the accented vowels in free position, 
and for the subsequent diphthongizations, and also for further weakening 
of the intervocalic consonants. Thus the Franks create Northern French 
as opposed to Provengal, the Burgundians create Franco-Provengal, and 
the Langobards create North Italian and the diphthongization pattern of 
Central Italian. 

Since Professor von Wartburg’s views involve all the essential points 
of the early history of the Romance languages, a complete critique would 
involve too voluminous a discussion; however, a short critique of his main 
points, with emphasis on the points of view from which it is made, is pos- 
sible. I will be forced, of course, to make very briefly points that I have 
either made elsewhere or will make at greater length in forthcoming 
publications. 

In the reconstruction of the history of the Romance languages we can 
use four methods, all of which are important and which should be used 
in support of each other: first, the linguistic interpretation of the available 
inscriptional and documentary material of the Late Latin and Early 
Romance period; second, the testimony of linguistic geography; third, 
internal reconstruction according to the structural principle; fourth, the 
comparative method which has to fill the gaps where factual material is 
not available. 

Of the methods mentioned above, Professor von Wartburg is and always 
has been the master of approach number two. He has paid little attention 
to the first method, and has taken cognizance of the third method only 
when it seemed to discredit his already established theories. Not even the 
comparative method is used extensively by von Wartburg. His method of 
reconstruction is thus based primarily on linguistic geography, incidental 
references to texts or inscriptions, and an admirable amount of ingenuity 
and knowledge of historical and social conditions. 

To turn to the discussion of some detailed questions: as far as the changes 
mb > mm, ll > dd in the South Italian area (pages 5 ff.) are concerned, I 
feel that they should not be discussed as substratum changes, but rather 
with reference to the general consonant structure of the South Italian area. 
This area does not oppose voiced plosives to voiced fricatives. Therefore 
throughout this area the voicing of the p in the mp combination inevitably 
necessitated the change of m8 > mm. The same area also knows inter- 
vocalic voiced plosives only if they are geminate; the single intervocalic 
voiced sound is always a fricative. This correlation of double voiced plosive 
to single voiced fricative was extended to the liquids and is responsible 
for the plosive type of articulation of the ll, which moved to dd. 

As far as the voicing of intervocalic plosives is concerned, one must 
wonder why it was the more conservative Latin of Professor von Wart- 
burg’s West Romance that underwent that particular change. Personally 
I am of the opinion that considering the stress accent conditions which 
prevailed in Late Latin the weakening of the intervocalic plosives was a 
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change to be expected in all of the Romance languages and that para- 
doxically enough it is not the voicing of intervocalic plosives but the re- 
tention of unvoiced occlusives in Rumanian and Southern Italian which 
requires explanation. The voicing of intervocalic occlusives in the Western 
Romance areas is part of a sound shift that replaced double by single, 
single unvoiced by voiced, and voiced plosive by fricative: tt:t:d > t:d:3. 
This shift was made impossible in Rumanian by the early loss of the gemi- 
nates, and this may be tentatively stated to be the explanation for the 
Rumanian retention of the unvoiced plosives.! The retention of intervocalic 
surds in Southern Italy and Sicily, however, should be associated with the 
general consonantal structure in those areas, the characteristic feature of 
which is that they never oppose voiced plosives to voiced fricatives. In 
these dialects the original Latin voiced intervocalic plosives spirantize, 
but the original Latin unvoiced intervocalic plosive remained unvoiced, 
creating the necessity for retention of the geminate. Thus Southern Italian 
and Sicilian are left with a consonantal pattern of geminate: unvoiced 
plosive: voiced fricative, t:t:3. At any rate what seems the essential 
feature in the history of the Rumanian intervocalic plosives, namely the 
simplification of the geminates, is absent in Southern Italy. To assume an 
East Romance unity of Southern Italian and Rumanian on the basis 
that neither voices intervocalic plosives appears a fallacy, for the retention 
of the Latin intervocalic unvoiced plosive in both is determined by very 
different factors. 

Another important set of problems raised by Professor von Wartburg 
concerns the famous Spezia-Rimini line. One factor that seems to discredit 
the existence of the Spezia-Rimini line as an early dialectal divide is of 
course the existence of voicing of intervocalic plosives to the south of it 
in the Central Italian area.2 The problem of the voicing of intervocalic 
occlusives in Central Italy is far from solved and Professor von Wartburg 
does not contribute toward its solution. In a footnote (page 32) he suggests 
that the words showing sonorization of intervocalic plosives in the Central 
Italian area are borrowed from the North, but he goes on to say in the same 
footnote that in some cases this borrowing process can hardly be demon- 
strated. 

On the basis of all available evidence it is difficult to see why Professor 
von Wartburg assumes the existence of a dialectal divide along the Spezia- 
Rimini line in the third century A.D. Professor von Wartburg’s contention, 
I believe, seems a typical example of historical linguistics based on linguistic 
geography without reference to other factual sources such as inscriptions 


1. For this explanation see A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une 
histoire structurale du phonétisme frangais (Paris, 1949), p. 51. 

2. For a discussion of the voicing of Latin intervocalic plosives in Central Italy 
with special reference to the Spezia-Rimini line problem, see Mario A. Pei, ‘‘Inter- 
vocalic occlusives in ‘East’ and ‘West’ Romance,’’ RR, XXXIV (1943), 235-241. 
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or documents, for all inscriptional evidence seems to indicate that in the 
third century and even as late as the fifth or sixth century, the fall of final 
-s occurred occasionally all throughout the Romance-speaking world.’ 
Documentary evidence of eighth-century Latin documents from Italy 
seems to indicate that it was at that time that the fall of final -s spread from 
the Central Italian area toward the North, and that the Spezia-Rimini 
line was even then not the definite dialectal divide between retention and 
fall of final -s.* 

Professor von Wartburg rejects the recently advanced structural ex- 
planations of the change u > [y] primarily because they do not agree with 
his substratum theory. Since Professor von Wartburg quite generally does 
not admit the possibility of u > [y] being a late change, he must also reject 
the structural reasoning which accounts for the change of a to e in Northern 
France as opposed to its retention in Southern France by the fact that the 
change u > [y] took place in Provengal before it occurred in Northern 
France.® This explanation is based on the idea that in those areas in which 
the change of u > [y] had not yet taken place, the monophthongization 
of the au diphthong upset the symmetry of the vocalic system, and that 
this symmetry was restored by the fronting of the a sound. A further 
implication of this structural explanation is that it can explain the reten- 
tion of the a in Franco-Provencal, where au had monophthongized to o 
before the lengthening of the vowels in free position; therefore in that 
area there was no reason that upset the symmetry of the free (long) vowel 
and the change a to e did not take place. Professor von Wartburg discusses 
the entire problem of Franco-Provengal at great length, stresses the Bur- 
gundian influence in the formation of Franco-Provengal, and explains that 
the Burgundians were responsible for the lengthening and diphthongiza- 
tions of the free vowels just as the Franks were responsible for the same 
results in Northern France (page 100). But if this is so, why did they not 
affect the change of a to e? Professor von Wartburg has no explanation. 

Some of Professor von Wartburg’s arguments against some structural 
explanations seem valid; for example, he objects to an explanation which 
sees the French diphthongizations of open e and closed e and open o and 
closed o as a reaction necessitated by the danger of the open and closed 
phonemes falling together. He points out that the open and closed phonemes 
continued to exist in checked position in Old French until the thirteenth 

8. See C. Proskauer, Das auslautende -s auf den lateinischen Inschrifien (Strass- 
burg, 1909). 

4. This is demonstrated in the unpublished doctoral dissertation of Frieda N. 
Politzer, Dialectal Features in Eighth Century Vulgar Latin Documents in Italy, 
Columbia University, accepted 1949. The fact that the fall of final -s spread from 
South to North in the eighth century, is shown by a study of the relative frequency 
of the fall of -s and connected morphological phenomena in the documents origi- 
nating in five areas distributed from Central to Northern Italy. 


5. For the details of this explanation, see A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, 
op. cit., ch. ITI. 
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century. In corroboration of von Wartburg’s point it can be added that if 
the preservation of phonemic contrast had been the only reason behind 
the French diphthongization, the diphthongization of the open vowels 
alone would have been sufficient. This is, for instance, what happened in 
Spanish. 

Professor von Wartburg objects to the idea that the simplification of 
geminates is responsible for the phonemic status acquired by the long vowels 
in Northern France (page 80). The argument in favor of this theory® 
assumes that the lengthening of vowels in the free position may very well 
have been the result of Germanic influence, but this lengthening was of 
the nature of an allophone (if the vowel was final in the syllable, or free). 
However when double consonants simplified, the allophonic long variant 
became upgraded to independent phonemic status: a contrast alla to ala 
replaced by dla to dla. Professor von Wartburg raises the objection that 
this explanation would hold good only in case of double consonants, but 
that it would not explain the existence of a phonemic difference of short 
and long vowels if the short vowel is followed by a consonant group other 
than a double consonant. However, Professor von Wartburg’s objection 
is not valid, for once the difference between long and short vowel became 
upgraded to the status of a phonemic contrast, that phonemic difference 
became extended to all positions of the vowel. The second objection raised 
by Professor von Wartburg is that the simplification of geminates takes 
place too late to account for the emergence of long vowel phonemes. It is 
perfectly true that the simplification of geminates in Northern France, 
for instance, seems to be what, in Professor von Wartburg’s time-table at 
least, is a late development. Apparently the simplification took place at 
the beginning of the eighth century. The Merovingian Late Latin docu- 
ments of the seventh century (approximately 1700 lines of text) contain 
only two or three sporadic occurrences of simplification of geminates. The 
documents written in the early eighth century (564 lines of text) contain 
thirty occurrences of simplification.’ However, this late simplification of 
the geminates does not preclude any connection of the latter phenomenon 
with the phonemic lengthening and subsequent diphthongization of the 
free vowels in Northern France unless one assigns to the diphthongization 
of free vowels Professor von Wartburg’s preconceived chronology; for he 
assumes that diphthongization took place in the sixth century. His basis 
for this assumption are a few instances of apparent indications of vowel 
lengthening and diphthongizations in inscriptions. Actually, there seems 

6. See ibid., ch. II. 

7. The documents in question are the original manuscript published in the col- 
lection of Jules Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866). I intend to publish more 
statistical material concerning these documents in the near future. The figure for 
the eighth-century documents is deduced from the examples of simplification given 


by Mario A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France (New 
York, 1932), pp. 113-114. 
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little evidence for pushing the North French diphthongization that far 
back. Why, for instance, with regard to the change of free accented a to e, 
an isolated sixth-century inscription showing the form avere (for avare) 
should be so much more significant than the Oaths of Strasbourg, where a 
is still preserved, is difficult to see. 

As far as the Italian diphthongizations are concerned, Professor von 
Wartburg tries to point out their complete parallel to the French diph- 
thongizations, since he is interested in showing Germanic influence as the 
reason for both. While his demonstration is quite successful as far as North- 
ern Italy is concerned, it is not convincing with regard to the Tuscan 
diphthongization of open e and o. Since the Tuscan diphthongization, 
unlike the diphthongization in Spain or France, does not result in the 
elimination of the open e and o sounds, but reaches certain words only, I 
am inclined to agree with Schiirr, Lausberg, and others, who see in the 
Tuscan diphthongization the extention of an umlaut phenomenon originally 
caused by an 7 or u in the final syllable. In the entire discussion of diph- 
thongization, I believe that Professor von Wartburg makes the mistake 
of confusing three successive steps in the diphthongization process: first, 
the lengthening of the vowel in free position; second, the upgrading of 
this allophonic lengthening to phonemic status; third, the diphthongization 
of the long phoneme. While all available evidence makes it possible to 
admit Germanic influence in step number one, it seems also most likely 
that steps number two and three followed step number one by several 
centuries, and even though we can thus admit with Professor von Wartburg 
that Germanic influence may very well have had a part in the history that 
led to the diphthongization process, there seems to be little justification 
for putting the process of diphthongization back into the period in which 
Germanic influence was originally exerted. 

It is in the nature of a review that one concentrates on points of disagree- 
ment. This disagreement does not deter the reviewer from emphasizing 
that Professor von Wartburg’s book is a work of great value and significance 
to Romance philologists. Of especial interest are the linguistic maps at- 
tached, and the discussions of the linguistic geography of the Provencal 
area, and of the areas of Burgundian, Franconian and Allemannic settle- 
ment in France, as revealed in place names and lexical geography. As far 
as the main problems connected with the origin of the Romance languages 
are concerned, Professor von Wartburg’s book is an excellent statement 
of a theory with which some Romance linguists, this reviewer included, 
will not agree. Nevertheless I should like to recommend it as a clearly 
written, important work that is not only very well suited for class discus- 
sion, but that contains also many thought-provoking statements that offer 
material for further investigation and research. 

Rosert L. PoLirzer 
University of Washington 
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